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FAIRFIELD ON THE RIVER THAMES? 
By FREDERICK CoyNE HAMIL 


The name Moraviantown is well known to students of the 
War of 1812, for it was near this place that General William 
Henry Harrison defeated Colonel Henry A. Procter, and the 
famous Indian Chief Tecumseh was killed. The Battle of the 
Thames is also known as the Battle of Moraviantown. American 
histories of the war, following official accounts, usually omit to 
mention the sequel to the battle, the plundering and destruction 
of the village called by the Moravians Fairfield. Of little moment 
in the course of a war, this event was tragedy to the Christian 
Indians of the settlement and their missionaries. 

The Moravian missions in Ohio had been abandoned in the 
fall of 1781 on orders from the British at Detroit. Although their 
religion forbade fighting, they were looked upon with suspicion 
by both sides in the American Revolutionary War. The follow- 
ing March a hundred of the Indian converts, returning to gather 
the standing corn, were massacred at Gnadenhiitten by a party 
of American frontiersmen. The remainder founded a settlement 
on the Clinton River near the present Mt. Clemens, Michigan. 
In 1787 they returned to Ohio, forced to leave because of the 
hostility of the Chippewas. Four years later, feeling themselves 
in grave danger from the warfare being waged between the 
western Indians and the American militia, the Moravians secured 
permission to move across the Detroit River, at the entrance to 
Lake Erie, near where Amherstburg now stands. This place 
they called the Warte, or Watch-Tower. It was but a temporary 
refuge. It was still too close to the scene of fighting; and they 
were terrified by threats from Indians who attempted to draw 
them into the war with the Americans. They decided to with- 


_, . 2 Extension of a paper read at Amherstburg, Ontario, June 9, 1988, before the 
joint meeting of the Ontario, Michigan, and Detroit Historical Societies. 


(1) 
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draw to a safe distance within British territory, into a wilder- 
ness where they would be undisturbed by friend and foe alike. 

David Zeisberger says they were advised to settle on the 
Thames River (then called La Tranche) by the trader Abiah 
Parke, who knew it well and praised the beauty and fertility 
of the land. Alexander McKee, Indian agent, also suggested 
the Thames. At this time there were a number of white squat- 
ters between the mouth of the river and the forks, where the 
city of Chatham now stands.?, Above this were no habitations 
until the Indian towns of the Munseys and Delawares, far up 
the river.* The surveyor Patrick McNiff had surveyed the 
course of the river in 1790,* and had but recently completed the 
laying out of farm lots fronting on it, through two and a half 
townships.” The Land Board of the District of Hesse began tc 
issue certificates of location to retired soldiers and Loyalists about 
the time the Moravians arrived.® 

For a number of years, perhaps since before 1780, there 
had been some white settlers on the lower part of the river, 
either by virtue of Indian grants, or without any right. The 
land on both sides for some distance back had been granted by 
the Chippewas to various individuals in the early 1780’s, some 
of them Detroit merchants.’ An Indian woman named Sally 
Ainse, widow of the famous interpreter, Andrew Montour, had 
received a grant in 1780 of all the land on the north side be- 
tween the mouth of the river and the forks.* Some of this 
she had sold to others, and when the Moravians first came to 
this settlement they called it the “Sally Hand.” These Indian 
grants were eventually all disallowed by the government, although 
those who had made improvements were given lots of 200 acres.* 


3 Patrick McNiff’s plan of the Thames River (partial), made in 1790, in the Sur- 
vey Office, Department of Lands and Forests, Toronto, Ontario; see also Ontaric 
Archives, Reports (Toronto), III (1905), xciv. 

*“Came to Brother Senseman’s camp above the fork at the end of the settle- 
ment, and further on no white people live.’ David Zeisberger, Diary; tr. by ° 
Bliss (Cincinnati, 1885), II, 258. 

*“McNiff brought today a plan . . . of River LaTranche up to the second 
fork delineated from actual surveys, made in the years 1789 and 1790.” D. W. Smith 
to Henry Motz, January 25, 1791, Land Report Hesse, MS. (Public Archives of 
Canada, Ottawa), Report B, p. 13-4. 

5 Ontario Archives, Reports, III (1905), xciv. 

* Ibid., 198. ‘ 

™ Notarial Registers, Detroit, MS. (Public Archives), II, 48, 45; III, 398-402, 
431-2; VI, 221, 298, 232 

8 Tbid., VI, 148 


* The ‘dispute over Sally Ainse’s claims dragged on for several years. By 
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On the morning of April 12, 1792, the band of about 150 
Christian Delaware Indians set out for the Thames.1° They 
were led by four Moravian missionaries,—David Zeisberger and 
Gottlieb Senseman with their families, and William Edwards and 
Michael Jung who were unmarried. Lieutenant-Governor John 
Graves Simcoe had promised them a grant of land when he 
should come to Detroit, but they felt they must start at once 
so they could clear and plant their fields and thus secure pro- 
visions for the coming winter. McKee and Colonel Richard 
England, the commandant at Detroit, gave them permission to go, 
and loaned them a transport, which, along with nine canoes, 
would carry them to their destination. Jung and several of the 
Indian brethren went overland driving the cattle; the rest began 
their voyage by way of the Detroit River and Lake St. Clair. 

At Fighting Island near Detroit the little fleet was detained 
for three days by unfavorable winds. Then the transport sailed 
for Lake St. Clair, but the canoes were forced to stay behind 
for several days longer. The wind was so strong that the trans- 
port lost its mast and sail on the lake. Another was soon rigged, 
and by nightfall they had reached the mouth of the Thames. 
Here they ran aground in the darkness, after striking a floating 
tree, and spent a miserable night drenched by the cold waves that 
continually broke over them. 

The next morning, with the aid of some Chippewas who 
came in their canoes and partly unloaded the transport the ship 
was floated. A day later they came to the settlement of the 
“Sally Hand,” as Zeisberger called it. Here they secured one 
hundred bushels of corn which they had bought in Detroit, prob- 
ably from John Askin, whom they had seen there while detained 
at Fighting Island. Zeisberger lodged at the home of Coleman 
Roe, who lived just below the forks. They found the settlers 





Order-in-Council dated October 17, 1792, she was to be invested with certificates for 
“eight lots in the centre of the first township of the first concession on the north 
side of the river.”” Letters Received, MS. (Survey Office, Toronto), I, 288-9. The 
Land Board of the District of Hesse had already granted these lots to other settlers, 
except one lot to Sally herself. This lot was all she was ever able to secure. On 
April 9, 1798, the Council refused her petition to be put in possession of the rest. 
Land Book D, Upper Canada, 1797-1802, MS. Sn Archives), 98. She continued 
to address petitions to the government until as late as 1815, without success. Upper 
Canada Land Petitions. Miscellaneous, 1789-1795, MS. (Public Archives). 

10 Except where otherwise indicated, the account of the founding of Fairfield, 
and incidents up to 1798, are based on Zeisberger, Diary, II, 255-527. 
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very friendly, refusing to take payment for bread or provisions; 
but when Zeisberger preached on Sunday only the women at- 
tended, the men having no use for religion. 

Jung and the Indians with the cattle arrived April 21, but 
it was not until four days later that all the canoes appeared with 
the brethren who had been detained near Detroit. The Sense- 
mans and William Edwards had gone above the forks, where they 
had erected a hut. It was decided that they should remain there 
while the rest went on and found a suitable place to settle. Ac- 
cordingly the transport was sent back to Detroit, and on the 
27th Zeisberger set out with some twenty canoes, Jung and the 
Indians with the cattle following along the bank. That night 
they ate a supper of turtles taken on the way; and the next day 
several of the sisters landed and picked cranberries, returning at 
nightfall. By May 1 they had gone a considerable distance above 
the “Big Bend,” east of the present village of Wardsville. They 
then decided to retrace their steps, and the following day took 
possession of a height not far below a vacant hut belonging to 
a French trader. 

On May 6, after the arrival of Senseman, Edwards, and the 
rest of the Indians, they abandoned this site, and moved to an- 
other three miles farther down stream, where there was better 
land for farming. Three days later all had moved except the 
old Indian Thomas, who died worn out with labors. His body 
was taken to the site of the future Fairfield, and was buried in 
“a beautiful graveyard upon a little height,” which they laid out 
for the purpose. 

The same day, May 10, they cut down the hardwood timber 
which covered the sandy soil of their town-site on the north bank 
of the Thames. The rich bottom lands, mostly across the river, 
were divided up, and the work of clearing and planting went on 
for nearly two weeks. Most of the hundred bushels of corn 
they had brought from the lower settlement was used for seed. 
Thirty-eight lots were laid out in the village, nineteen along the 
river, extending westward from a ravine and creek which ran 
into the Thames, and nineteen opposite, with a single long street 
between. Vegetables were planted in the gardens at the back of 
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these lots; and finally they began to make preparations for build- 
ing their houses. Until these were built they lived in huts 
“under the green trees,” plagued by swarms of mosquitoes and 
flies. There was little time for hunting, but some deer and a bear 
were brought in for food. During the early days of June the 
supplies of corn were exhausted, and they were fortunate in being 
able to buy some from the Munsey village for a dollar a bushel. 

The work of building houses and fencing fields went on 
rapidly. By the middle of June the Zeisbergers and the Sense- 
mans were able to move into their homes, which were to do until 
better ones could be built. A month later a temporary chapel 
or meeting-house furnished with wooden benches had been com- 
pleted, and the bell hung in the little tower. The day after 
Christmas they began to cut and square timber, and split it into 
boards. This was drawn in on sledges, and was used to build 
a schoolhouse, which was finished by January 10, 1793. 

A plan of the village, dated August, 1793, shows the church 
on the fifth lot from the ravine on the side farthest from the 
river. Just west of this is Zeisberger’s home. Directly opposite 
it is the house occupied by Edwards and Jung; next to them is 
Senseman’s house, and then the schoolhouse, extending down river. 
The remaining houses were occupied by the Indians, whose names 
are given in the plan. The graveyard, on a little elevation called 
Hat-hill, is almost directly opposite the lower end of the village. 
Some distance behind the church is a small field belonging to 
Zeisberger, which he used for pasture and turnips. One of the 
Indians, named Ignatius, had a large wheat field on the eastern 
side of the ravine, extending across the present Longwoods road." 
Twenty years later, when the town was burned, it had grown 
no farther westward, but there were several houses across the 
ravine, which had been bridged. There were also a number of 
houses on a cross street which ran back some distance from the 
main street, just east of the chapel.’? 

A couple of months after this plan was made, new and bet- 
ter homes were completed for the Zeisbergers and Sensemans, 


4 Plan of Fairfield (Archives of the Moravian Church, Bethlehem, Penn.). 
12Plan of Fairfield, October, 1813, Robert B. McAfee, “Journal,” Kentucky 
State Historical Society, Register (Louisville), XXVI (1928), 129. 
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and their old ones served as stables. A year later a new meeting- 
house was constructed of planks split from wild cherry timber the 
winter before. It was not until this time, November, 1794, that 
a name was chosen for the town. It was named Fairfield, or in 
German, Schénfeld. Nevertheless the old name of Moravian- 
town persisted, and was commonly used by travelers and the 
inhabitants of the river. 

The village was fortunate in having a good spring of water 
at the head of the ravine, which fed the little creek running into 
the Thames. There was also a salt spring on the bank of the 
river less than half a mile away. This was not discovered until 
October, 1793, as the bank here was steep and the cattle could 
not get to it. Salt was an expensive necessity to the early set- 
tlers, having to be bought from traders who brought it in from 
the East. The oil from a petroleum spring not far away had 
long been used by Indians as a medicine, but the Moravian mis- 
sionaries used it in their lamps."* 

In December, 1792, some of the Indians had built a road to 
the white settlement below them. This must have been little more 
than a trail, for five years later Zeisberger notes that the people 
below had laid out and cleared the road as far as their township, 
which the brethren completed through their land. It was only 
now, 1797, that the trees were cleared away from the village 
street. The previous summer they had constructed a bridge 
across the ravine, which had been almost impassable because of 
the steep bank. Senseman directed the building of the bridge, 
and while doing so fell from it and was severely injured. This 
may have hastened his death from tuberculosis less than four 
years later. 

Simcoe, lieutenant-governor of the newly formed province 
of Upper Canada, was the most distinguished visitor to Fairfield. 
His first visit was made in February, 1793, on his way to Detroit 
from Niagara. He and his suite stayed a couple of hours and 
examined the town. On their way back nine days later they 
stayed overnight. Simcoe informed the missionaries that the gov- 


18 McNiff’s plan of the Thames, January, 1794 Gave. Office, Toronto), shows 


a petroleum spring near Fairfield, with the notation: “The Moravian Indians burn it 


in their lamps.” 
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ernment would grant them land on both sides of the river, but not 
a whole township as they requested, because he intended to settle 
the river thickly, and he did not think they could use so much. He 
also agreed to advance the colony two hundred bushels of corn, 
as their crops had failed, and gave them an order for it on the 
commandant in Detroit.'* 

On April 8, 1793, a memorial was addressed to the Land 
Board at Detroit signed by the four Moravian missionaries at 
Fairfield, requesting a grant of land. They suggested that a 
township, or nine miles square of land, would answer their pur- 
poses. A week later Senseman wrote to England, the com- 
mandant, that the surveyor McNiff had finished surveying the 
third township, and that they saw with concern it came too near 
them. “It takes away some of our people’s improvements, and 
most all their sugar places,” Senseman complained. He there- 
fore suggested that the upper six lots of the third township 
should become part of the Moravians’ grant. England sent the 
letter on to Simcoe, with the remark that he thought the request 
rather unreasonable.** In July Senseman journeyed to Niagara, 
where the Council was sitting, to present his petition. It was 
favorably received, and an Order-in-Council dated July 10, 1793, 
granted the colony “a tract of land on the River La Tranche, 
on a width of six and three quarters miles about their village, 
extending twelve miles back on the south side, and northward 
to the purchase line.” +” The following January McNiff surveyed 
twelve lots on each side of the river, through their lands, adding 
to it, on orders from the governor, six lots from the third town- 
ship. They were thus put in possession of a tract of land eighteen 
lots in width, and the township below them was reduced to the 
same size.18 By a second Order-in-Council of June 11, 1798, a 
survey of the tract was ordered made, and the land was appro- 


44 Details of his visits are given in Zeisberger, Diary, II, 299-802, 349. The second 
visit was on March 81, 1794. See also Major Littlehales’ “Journal,” London and 
Middlesex Historical Society, Transactions (London, Ont.), VIII (1917), 9-11. 

% Letters Received, I, 82-4. 

16 Tbid., 94-7. 

11 Ontario Historical Society, he 4 and Records (Toronto), XXIV (1927), 97; 
Ontario Archives, Reports, III — 

18 Zeisberger, Diary, II, 389-4 
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priated to the trustees of the Moravian Society for the use of 
the Indians.’® 

The activities of the inhabitants of Fairfield were largely 
confined to agriculture and maple sugar making. Corn was the 
principal crop from their fields, and they had their gardens in 
which they grew vegetables and tobacco. Turnips, potatoes, beans, 
and pumpkins, were among the vegetables grown. In October, 
1797, Zeisberger noted the sowing of winter wheat, seemingly on a 
rather large scale. The plan of Fairfield made in 1793 shows 
one wheat field belonging to the Indian Ignatius. Apple trees 
were soon planted, but until they were of age to bear fruit frequent 
trips were made to the lower settlement or to Detroit to obtain 
apples. Probably few were grown on the lower Thames much 
before the Moravians’ own orchards were ready to bear. Maple 
sugar was produced in large quantities in a sugar bush near the 
village, where the Indians erected huts for the purpose. Corn, 
sugar, pelts, and cattle, were the principal products sold to the 
traders for clothes, implements, and other necessities. The sis- 
ters also made baskets to barter; and the colony’s buying power 
was augmented by the labor of the Indian brethren in the fields of 
the white settlers. 

They had little time for hunting, and Zeisberger frequently 
complained that game was scarce. In 1796, however, it was un- 
usually plentiful, and many deer and bears were shot. Other 
years the hunt brought in little, but some meat was secured for 
food when they were working together on public buildings such 
as the meeting-house, or when harvesting the crops. The river 
also supplied them with food, especially in the spring when the 
fish came up in schools. They built a “bound” or fish dam, which 
enabled the children and older people to catch large quantities, 
and then everyone in the village ate nothing but fish. In the sum- 
mer the women picked and dried berries; and in the autumn they 
gathered great quantities of chestnuts and walnuts. One of the 


1 Peter Russell, Correspondence (Toronto, 1932-1936), II, 177; Ontario Historical 
Society, Papers and Records, XXVI (1980), 312-3. 

oH However, McNift states that in A ril, Wm, fay Ainse had a small orchard 
on her land on the LaTranche. Letters eceived, I » 344-5, 
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Indians had brought with him from Ohio a hive of bees, and soon 
they were plentifully supplied with honey. 

The proximity of Fairfield to the Munsey and Delaware 
Indians on the upper Thames, the Mohawks on the Grand River, 
and the Chippewas who wandered about the country, was the 
source of much annoyance. The Thames River was a well 
traveled highway between Niagara and Detroit, used by Indians 
and whites alike. At times the younger and wilder spirits among 
the Moravian converts were enticed away by war parties bound 
for Ohio. Bands of Indians passed up and down the river almost 
daily, usually encamping overnight or for days and weeks near 
the town, and sharing its hospitality. The Chippewas were usually 
beggars, but on the infrequent occasions when they had plenty 
of venison they exchanged it for such products as corn, milk, and 
butter. At other times they begged and stole. Each New Year’s 
day was the occasion for crowds of them to assemble and perform 
their beggar dance through the village, although this might also 
be done at any time during the year. In preparation they would 
smear their bodies with white clay, and their faces with black, so 
that they were hideous to look at. Then they would dance from 
house to house, refusing to go away until they were given some- 
thing. This happened so often that it became a terrible nuisance. 
The village was also disturbed by the drumming and carousals 
within the camps of these Indians. The French traders supplied 
them with rum, and murders were frequent. After the departure 
of a band of Munseys who had caused much trouble, Zeisberger 
wrote thankfully in his diary: “Then followed great stillness in 
town, and our King of Peace, to whom we are gladly subject, came 
again to his rule.” ** 

During the early years Joseph Brant and his Mohawks from 
the Grand River were often seen as they stopped on their way 
to or from the Miami, where the various Indian nations and 
American representatives held assemblages to treat for peace. 
Until the treaty was signed in August, 1'795, the river was thronged 
with canoes passing up and down. Sometimes the village was 
saluted with the deathhallow, as warriors returned with scalps. 


21 Zeisberger, Diary, II, 358. 
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Sometimes it was a salvo from the guns of Brant and the Mo- 
hawks, which the Moravian Indians answered in like manner. 
During November, 1794, they had to feed and support many 
Indians fleeing from the Miami. Their fields and dwellings had 
been laid waste, and they were drifting about in search of some- 
thing to live on. 

Many white people also visited Fairfield on their way up 
or down the river. In June, 1793, there came first the famous 
Moravian, John Heckewelder, and then six Quakers who accom- 
panied the American peace commissioners. The latter gave 
Matthew Dolsen an order for one hundred dollars worth of pro- 
visions for the mission. In October, 1795, Zeisberger notes in his 
diary: “White people arrive almost daily. The road to Niagara 
is much used, for it costs much by water over the lake ;” and again 
in May, 1797: “Hardly a day passes that some or more do not 
come here;” *? and so it continued. Some of these people were 
passing through to Detroit or Niagara, many others were look- 
ing for land on which to settle, or driving cattle through to their 
farms. 

Parke, Dolsen, and Askin’s clerk, were the traders who came 
most to Fairfield during its early years. Dolsen wished to estab- 
lish a store in the village, but the missionaries would permit no 
white person to settle within their reserve. He came often from 
Detroit accompanied by his boat laden with supplies. Then for 
two or three days it would be “like a yearly market,” as the In- 
dians bartered cattle, corn, maple sugar, and pelts for his goods. 
Parke was a much more frequent visitor, and was welcomed as an 
“honorable dealer.” In May, 1793, Parke took away in payment 
a heavy load of pelts and over 1500 pounds of sugar. A year 
later he and Dolsen obtained 2000 bushels of corn at Fairfield. 

Askin’s clerk came less frequently. French traders passed 
through often, but were disliked by the missionaries because they 
sold rum to their Indians. When they stayed overnight, as they 
frequently did, the missionaries took charge of their liquor until 
they left. Nevertheless passing traders caused much drunken- 


ness. Finally, Zeisberger told them that if they did not stop carry- 


22 Tbid., 422, 483, passim. 
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ing rum through Fairfield he would smash their casks. After this 
they were careful to go around the town. 

The missionaries had much to complain of in their associa- 
tions with the white settlers on the river. Whenever the Indian 
brethren worked among them, or went down to the mills or 
stores, many of them returned drunk. “This is a godless people on 
this river,” Zeisberger writes, “and if they can lead our Indians 
astray they do so gladly.” ** Many were jealous or suspicious of 
the Moravians, and accused them of stealing. In June, 1797, 
Zeisberger records in his diary: 

Trouble begins again with the white people, that if they lose cattle, 
or these are killed or torn to pieces by wolves, they always accuse our 
Indians of it. We heard today that the people in the lower townships 
write and wish to hand in a petition about this, although they know well 
enough that they themselves kill, steal, or slaughter the cattle of one 
another, and that sometimes the Chippewas do it. If they could drive 
us away from here, so as to take possession of our land, they would do 
so gladly.24 

Nevertheless the connection of Fairfield with the settlers 
along the Thames, especially those near the present village of 
Thamesville, and those below the site of Chatham, were close. 
During their first winter they had gone to the settlement below 
the forks for corn, but were able to get none because “the settlers 
are new beginners and have little.” They were able to buy what 
they needed from the Munsey town above them. Frequently after- 
wards, however, the Indian brethren worked among the white 
settlers to earn corn and flour. 

Fairfield always had to depend on the mills below them to 
grind their grain, despite the fact that the creek offered a suitable 
site for a mill within the village. Several white men offered to 
build and operate one there, but this was not permitted. Corn and 
wheat were taken to a mill at Cornwall’s settlement seven miles 
away, a little below the present Thamesville. 

The Moravian mission was the religious center of the Thames 
for many years. Nearly every Sunday white people came from 
the lower settlements to attend services in the chapel. Soon the 
missionaries were called.upon to extend their work outside the 


3% Tbid., 518. 
* Tbid., 485. 
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town. Senseman and Jung were much occupied with this. The 
former was chiefly in demand for marrying and baptizing. Some- 
times this was done at Fairfield, but more often in the settlements. 
Sometimes he went down to preach, and rarely left without baptiz- 
ing several children, once as many as eleven. Often he was sent 
for to visit the sick. He was held in such esteem that in 1796 
the inhabitants of the river wanted to choose him as their repre- 
sentative to the Assembly, but this he declined. 


On February 19, 1796, Jung went to the house of Francis 
Cornwall, seven miles away, to deliver a sermon which had been 
requested. After this he preached there every alternate Sunday. 
Zeisberger says of Cornwall that he was “a man who loves the 
good and arouses his neighbors to hear the preaching of the Gospel. 
If there is no sermon he reads something to them.” ** In Decem- 
ber Jung wished to give up his sermons for the winter, due to the 
difficulty of traveling, but the people begged him to continue, offer- 
ing to buy him a horse so that he should not have to walk. Jung 
declined this offer, but suggested that he hire a horse when he 
had to go down. This was approved, and his visits continued. 
Like Senseman, he frequently baptized children and conducted 
funerals. - 


The fame of the missionaries was such that in November, 
1796, two white men came from a new settlement far up the river, 
and requested that one of them preach in a church which they 
intended to build the following year. The Moravians replied 
that they were willing to serve their neighbors, but that the settle- 
ment was too far away, and they were not there to preach to 
whites, but to Indians. 

In the summer of 1798 Fairfield said goodby to Edwards 
and the venerable Zeisberger. They left for the Tuscarawas Val- 
ley in Ohio to found a colony there, accompanied by some forty 
or fifty Indians. As Zeisberger’s canoe passed down the river the 
white settlers, now comprising more than one hundred families, 
gathered on the banks to bid him farewell, and bring him presents 
from their gardens and orchards. He left forever the settlement 


% Ibid., 454. 
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whose destinies he had guided for six years. Fairfield now had 
300 acres of land under cultivation, and each year produced and 
sold 2000 bushels of corn and 5000 pounds of maple sugar. It 
also carried on an extensive trade in canoes, baskets, and mats.”® 

This exodus of part of the colony gave rise to rumors that 
the mission was to be abandoned. Those who had for some years 
cast covetous eyes on the Moravian lands took new heart. As 
early as October, 1795, the deputy surveyor Abraham Iredell had 
received orders from Surveyor-General D. W. Smith to make con- 
fidential inquiries relative to the missionaries, no doubt to dis- 
cover if they intended to leave.” A few weeks after the 
departure of Zeisberger and the others, Iredell reported it to 
Smith, who immediately relayed the information to Peter Russell, 
acting lieutenant-governor of Upper Canada.”* The Moravians 
were alarmed at the rumors that they were only waiting to sell 
their lands to move back to the Muskingum,” and Senseman 
journeyed to York in the summer of 1798 to see Russell. The 
latter assured him that they would not be disturbed in their settle- 
ment on the Thames, and the government would protect them 
in it.8° Their fears were augmented by the fact that no steps had 
been taken to survey their lands, despite an Order-in-Council 
dated June 11, 1798.** 

In August, 1799, the Reverend Gottfried Sebastian Oppelt 
and his wife arrived at Fairfield to assist Senseman and Jung.*? 
Senseman was ill with consumption, and his death occurred the 
following January. In the summer of 1804 Oppelt and another 
missionary named Haven led out a colony from Fairfield and be- 
gan the settlement near the site of New Salem.** John Schnall 
arrived during the summer of 1801 and remained until 1813. 


1871), ratte de Schweinitz, The Life and Times of David Zeisberger (Philadelphia, 

Abraham Iredell to D. W. Smith, November 2, 1795, Letters Received, IV, 112. 
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Christian Frederick Dencke had come from Bethlehem in August, 
1800, for the purpose of founding a mission among the Chippe- 
was." After two attempts had failed, first on Harsen’s Island, 
then on the River Sydenham below the present village of Florence, 
he returned to Fairfield in December 1806, and remained as mis- 
sionary there with Jung and Schnall.** 

When Oppelt came to Fairfield he found that many of the 
Indians had long standing accounts with the traders, especially 
with Askin, and that it was difficult to get them to pay their debts. 
After struggling with the situation for some time, Oppelt finally 
wrote to Askin on May 6, 1801: 

It is a very hard thing to collect old debts by the Indians, because 
they look upon old debts as if they were paid. Therefore I will recom- 
mend to you, to give no Indian much upon credit. Their intention is to 
pay, when they take the goods, but they do not consider if they ever will 
be able to do it. If you wish to continue trading with them, the best would 
be, that you send early in the spring a boat with goods here and give the 
men, who sells the goods strict orders, to give nothing out upon trust 
and to fetch the corn directly down. Because it is very difficult to save 
up corn here during the summer, on account of the vermin. We know 
out of experience, that no Indian understands to trade. In the beginning 
they pay good, but at last both the merchant and the Indian will lose 
thereby.8?7 

Askin wrote back a week later agreeing to this, and stating 
that he was sorry to have bothered the missionaries about the 
Indians, but the affair had become so mixed up that he had to have 
assistance.** The relations between Askin and Fairfield remained 
cordial. Mrs. Askin had sent Oppelt two rose twigs, which he 
grafted onto wild rose-bushes. In return Oppelt sent her a 
present of some sugar, and seeds of Spanish beans and a good 
kind of pumpkin.*® 

Another problem which confronted Oppelt and. his fellow 
missionaries at Fairfield was the tendency of the Indians to get 
drunk whenever liquor was available. Zeisberger had prohibited 


% Askin, Papers, II, 308. 
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traders from bringing it into the village, but he could not prevent 
them from selling rum to the Indians outside. In 1801, on peti- 
tion from the missionaries, a bill was introduced and passed in the 
Provincial Parliament to prevent the sale of spirituous liquors 
within the tract occupied by the Moravian Indians.*° 

News of the war between England and the United States was 
received at Fairfield on July 1, 1812. Two weeks later the In- 
dians fled to the woods when they heard that the enemy was ap- 
proaching.** The day before, a detachment of soldiers from 
William Hull’s army at Sandwich, under Colonel Duncan Mc- 
Arthur, had penetrated as far as Chatham on a foraging expedi- 
tion.*? Ten days later, when they heard that the Americans 
had gone back, the Indians returned from their hiding place. For 
the next twelve months they were filled with alarm, and wished 
to move away, but could not agree among themselves where to go. 
On September 10, 1813, they heard the sound of guns from 
Lake Erie, where the British fleet under Robert H. Barclay was 
defeated by Oliver H. Perry. Laté in the month Harrison’s army 
landed at Fort Malden, and the British and Indians under Procter 
and Tecumseh began their retreat up the Thames. Procter arrived 
in Fairfield on the 29th in advance of his army and installed his 
family in Dencke’s home. Three days later the church and school- 
house were used as hospitals for seventy sick and wounded 
soldiers; and the members of the mission families spent the day 
in tending them and in preparing lint for bandages. 

On October 3, as the Americans pursued the British forces 
up the Thames, Procter advised the Moravians to abandon their 
town, as he intended to make his stand east of it. The Indians 
thereupon fled to the woods. Dencke and his wife followed them 
on the 5th, but were captured by the enemy the next day. The 
other missionaries remained. Procter had his wife and the 
wounded hastily removed to Delaware, some distance up the river, 
and announced he would occupy the village with his soldiers. He 


“ Ontario Archives, Reports, VI (1909), 200, 206-9. 
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changed his mind, however, and met the enemy on the 5th about a 
mile and a half below Fairfield. The British made little resis- 
tance, and Procter fled up the road through the village, leaving his 
Indian allies to hold out for some time longer, until Tecumseh 
fell. 

Fairfield was occupied by Colonel Richard M. Johnson’s 
cavalry and the officers, the rest of the American army encamping 
on the battlefield. That night and the following day the town was 
given over to plunder. Everything of value was loaded onto 
rafts to be floated down the Thames. The missionaries were 
accused of hiding some English officers and their possessions, and 
were roughly commanded to produce them. All the houses and 
especially the garrets of the church and schoolhouse were searched ; 
mattresses were torn apart, and chests and boxes opened for valu- 
ables or correspondence; but nothing incriminating was found. 
Schnall pleaded with Harrison to stop the plundering, but he re- 
fused to listen, saying only that the missionaries might leave. 
They had a friend in Perry, who obtained permission for them to 
take away their personal property. John Dolsen, son of Matthew, 
who had a farm below Chatham, had fled to Fairfield just before 
the battle. They departed in his wagon drawn by a team of 
horses. The next day the whole town was burned to the ground. 

Schnall and his family, with Jung, eventually made their way 
back to Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, but Dencke and his wife, who 
were soon released after their capture on the 6th, followed the 
Indians and remained to care for them. After nearly two years 
spent near Burlington Heights, at the western end of Lake On- 
tario, the band returned to the site of Fairfield in August, 1815.** 
For a few weeks they lived in huts there. Brother John G. Cunow 
came from Bethlehem to visit them, and in September it was de- 
cided to remove to the opposite side of the river, where the village 
of New Fairfield was founded. In 1818 Dencke went back to 
Bethlehem, and Schnall returned to the mission to take his place, 
dying there the following year. 

Early in 1814 the Moravian Mission Board wrote to Presi- 
dent James Madison and to Congress asking compensation for the 
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destruction of Fairfield. The committee in charge of the petition 
reported that “the evidence showed that the Fairfield Indians had 
been in sympathy with the opponents of the Americans and that 
some of them had been in some of the battles on the English side. 
Of the early and persevering hostility of the Fairfield Indians there 
can be no doubt.” This had been the reason given for the burn- 
ing of Fairfield, and on this ground the petition was refused. It 
is true that some of the younger and wilder Moravian Indians had 
at times been induced to join the other Indians in the war against 
the Americans, and several had been killed at the Battle of the 
Thames, but the colony as a whole had remained neutral. There 
seems little justification for its destruction. 

Some years later the Mission Board presented a similar 
petition for compensation to the Canadian authorities. After an 
investigation, an appropriation was made to cover part of the loss. 
This was paid in installments, the last in 1836.*4 

The ruined basements of Fairfield remained in view until 
nearly the end of the century, and were remarked upon by various 
travelers, including Patrick Shirreff and Sir Richard Bonnycas- 
tle* One family of Indians named Jacobs continued to live on 
this side of the river, but east of the ravine. In 1868 Chief Philip 
Jacobs was residing there.*® This family was descended from the 
white man Joseph Bull, who joined the Moravian church in 1742 
and married an Indian woman. He was called Schebosch by the 
Indians, which meant “Running Water.” His son was the first 
to fall in the massacre at Gnadenhiitten in 1782. One of his 
daughters married an Indian named Jacob, and their descendants 
were known as the Schebosch Jacobs.*’ 

By 1836 the Moravian Indians had been induced by the 
government to surrender, for an annuity, all their land north of the 
river, and much of that on the south.** Their reserve was reduced 
to a little over 3000 acres. The site of Fairfield thus passed to 


# Jacobson, “Dispersion,” 45-7. 
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the Crown, but the Jacobs were not disturbed, and continued tc 
live beside the ravine until the latter part of the century. The 
land between the Longwoods Road and the river, where one row 
of houses in the village had stood, marked out as lot number 6A, 
was granted to Thomas W. Johnston by patent dated November 
18, 1861. On January 10, 1889, George Yates received a Crown 
grant of “lot lettered B north of the Longwoods road, township 
of Zone, containing 116 acres, reserving thereout and therefrom 
the Indian burying ground as marked out thereon, containing about 
51/100 of an acre.” *® This comprised most of the village site 
north of the road. In 1894 Yates sold the lot to Joseph Misner, 
who lived there and was the first to plough up the land on this 
side of the Longwoods Road. Mr. Misner, now living in Thames- 
ville, says that he found four or five basements lined with cobble- 
stones. These he filled in and leveled off so that he might plough 
over them. They were near the ravine, and may have been on 
the cross street running north. Probably the remains of the 
houses along the main street were destroyed by the widening of 
the Longwoods Road, and the digging of ditches on either side. 
The old graveyard is now neglected. Many of the trees in 
it have been cut down; and the plough has apparently encroached 
upon its unmarked boundaries. Only one gravestone remains 
there, and it is broken intwo. The inscription reads: “Simon, son 
of John Schebosch and Polly Jacobs, born July 3, 1836, died, 
February, 1864.” Most of the Indian graves had wooden markers 
which have long since rotted away. The gravestones of the mis- 
sionaries, including that of Senseman, were removed some time 
after 1900 to Bothwell Cemetery, where they may still be seen. 
The last burial in the Fairfield Cemetery was that of Mary Ann 
Vogler, in June, 1901. She was the wife of Jesse Vogler, Mora- 
vian missionary at New Fairfield, who died in 1865. There were 
few burials in the old cemetery after 1813, as another was laid 
out across the river. This has been largely destroyed by the 
falling away of the river bank, and a third is now used, about a 
mile to the southeast, not far from the present Moraviantown. 


* Register for the Township of Zone (Kent County Registry Office, Chatham, 
Ontario). 
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Between the road and the river, where the land seems never 
to have been cultivated since Fairfield was destroyed, there are a 
number of apple trees, as well as large and ancient hawthornes, 
similar to those described by Shirreff over one hundred years ago. 
These are evidently descendants of those planted by the Mora- 
vians. The apple trees have now become wild. 

The little creek still runs through the ravine into the Thames. 
It is fed by numerous springs along its banks, and one at the head 
of the ravine, where Fairfield secured its water supply. Un- 
fortunately the once crystal-clear stream is now polluted by black 
and evil smelling water from a small oil well on its bank, beside 
the road. 

Except for these things nothing now remains to show where 
a thriving town once stood, a town that played an important part 
in the spiritual and economic life of the settlements on the Thames 
River. Even the church and mission buildings of New Fairfield 
are deserted and in disrepair, with the river every year eating its 
way towards them. The Moravian missionaries themselves have 


long departed. On April 1, 1903, the Methodist Church in Can- 
ada, whose workers had been invited to the reserve about forty 
years before, took over the mission at New Fairfield. The church 
and village of the reserve are now situated about a mile south- 
east of the river. The name Moraviantown remains to com- 
memorate the work of the self-sacrificing missionaries of the 


United Brethren. 
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Who Was Johnny A ppleseed?—Introduction 


Even before the death of John Chapman in 1845, the “Johnny 
Appleseed” story growing out of the man’s colorful life had be- 
gun to break away from the roots of fact and to flower purely as a 
popular myth. In the years since, the apocryphal addenda, aided 
and abetted by much fiction, poetry, and uncritical biography have 
become a major item in American folklore. There is little wonder 
that many persons have doubted that the man ever existed at all. 

But “Johnny Appleseed” was not only an actual fact but an 
important one. During the past few years, carefully accumulated 
evidence, still largely unpublished, tends to prove that although 
the real John Chapman was very unlike the creature of the legends 
and pseudo-biographies, he was quite unusual enough, quite ad- 
venturous and significant enough a part of the Middle Western 
frontier to warrant not only the stories that monumentalize him 
but a place in documented history as well. 

One of the particularly difficult problems in “Appleseed” 
research has been the matter of his paternal origin. More or less 
seriously recorded statements have fixed John Chapman’s birth- 
place variously in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Ohio; they have given him a parentage ranging 
all the way from a Calvinistic divine to a half-breed redskin. For 
half a dozen years now, however, it has been definitely known that 
John Chapman was born in Leominster, Massachusetts. From the 
records there, his mother’s lineage can be traced with comparative 
ease through the vital statistics of various towns to an established 
place in an old and occasionally distinguished New England family. 


* Copyright, 1939, by Florence E. Wheeler. 
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But Nathaniel Chapman, the father, has remained a mystery 
beyond the facts of his family in Leominster, a service in the 
Continental Army, and a later family by a second marriage in 
Longmeadow, Massachusetts. Efforts to identify him have usually 
ended with the unsupported statement, now known to be an error, 
in the Daughters of the American Revolution, Lineage Book 
(Washington), Vol. LX (1922), p.159, and in the Official Roster 
of the Soldiers of the American Revolution buried in the State of 
Ohio (Columbus, 1929), p.74, that Nathaniel Chapman was born 
in Springfield, Massachusetts, in 1740. 

It has remained for Miss Florence E. Wheeler, librarian of 
Leominster, to complete the difficult detective work which ties 
Nathaniel Chapman and his son, “Johnny Appleseed”, to the 
descendants of Edward Chapman of Ipswich, for many years one 
of the better known families that weigh down the shelves of 
recorded New England genealogy. Miss Wheeler’s findings con- 
stitute a major contribution to current “Johnny Appleseed” re- 
search. RoBeErT PRICE. 


Chapman Genealogy 

The evidence collected in the following pages points directly 
to the conclusion that John Chapman, who became the “Johnny 
Appleseed” of middle western frontier history and folklore, was 
a direct descendant of Edward Chapman, a grantee of the town 
of Ipswich, Massachusetts, in the year 1642. The exact date of 
Edward’s settlement in Ipswich is uncertain, as it is given as 1642, 
1643, and 1644 by different authorities. He is said to have been 
an immigrant from Yorkshire, England, who reached Boston 
about 1639. After settling in Ipswich he became a prosperous 
miller and farmer. Although his descendants are numerous this 
record notes only the direct line of descent from Edward™ of 

Ipswich to “Johnny Appleseed”, as follows: 
1. Epwarp”)? CHAPMAN,! born —————, was in Ipswich, 
Massachusetts,? in 1642 and died there April 18, 1678. 
He married first, Mary, daughter of Mark Symonds. 


1James Savage, Genealogical Dictionary of the First Settlers of New England 
ee Se Ipswich, Mass., Vital Records... to... 1849 (Salem, Mass., 
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She died June 10, 1658. He married, second, Dorotuy, 
daughter of Richard Swan, and widow of Thomas Abbot 
She, as Edward’s widow, married on November 13, 1678, 
for her third husband, Archelaus Woodman, of Newbury. 


Children of Edward“) and Mary (Symonds) : 


i. Srmon,‘?) b. 1643; m. Mary Brewer. 

ii, Mary, b. 1648; m. JoHN Barry. 

iii. NATHANIEL, b. ; m. Mary WILB5oR. 

iv. SAMUEL, b. 1654; m. Ist RurH Incatis; 2nd PHoese Barca. 

2. v. Joun, b. ; m. Repecca SMITH. 

2. Joun'’?? CoaPpMaN [Edward], born —————, married 
REBECCA SMITH, September 30, 1675.° He died Novem- 
ber 19, 1677.4 She married, second, Francis Younc of 
Ipswich.® 

Child: 
3. i. Joun,‘®) b. July 7, 1676.¢ 


3. Joun® CHapman [John,‘?) Edward], (called Senior), 
born at Ipswich July 7, 1676; died in Tewksbury, Octo- 
ber 7, 1739, aged 63y. 3m.” He married ELIZABETH 
Davis, October 28, 1702.8 Note that here we find the 
surname Davis which was later introduced as a forename 
and carried down from generation to generation. Eliza- 
beth (Davis), wife of John Chapman, died in Tewksbury, 
September 26, 1736, aged 55y. 3m. 6d.® An error in the 
printed Vital Records of Ipswich is corrected in the fol- 
lowing list, which was copied from the original record of 
births and baptisms: 

Children : 


i. Martua,'*) b, February 10, 1703, dau. John and Elizabeth. 
ii, Exizasetu, b. October 19, 1704, dau. John and Elizabeth. 
iii, REBECCA, b May 10, 1713, dau. John and Elizabeth. 

4. iv. Joun, bp bp. 3: 18m : 1714, son of John. 
v. Davis, bp. 20 Pi 1716, son of John and Elizabeth. 








* Savage, Genealogical Dictionary; Ipswich, Vital Records, II, 98. 
*Essex County, Mass., Probate Files, Docket 5,087. 
one _ Records, II, 94. 


™ Tewksbury, Mass., Vital Records ...to... 1849 (Salem, Mass., 1912), 198. 
a Vital Records, II, 98. 
® Tewksbury, Vital Records, "198. 
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The following, taken from the Topsfield church rec- 
ords’® of baptisms, may also belong to this family: 
John Chapman, his Resecca bp. July 17, 1720. 
John Chapman, his Mary bp. March, 1722/3. 


A later record definitely places the family in Topsfield. 
4. Joun“? CuapmMan [John,‘® John,) Edward], (called Jr. 
on some records) was baptized, we note from the records, 
in Ipswich, on December 2, 1714; d. December 7, 1760, in 
Tewksbury. He had a brother Davis on whom we later 
depend for family identification. John’s marriage is 
recorded in Ipswich, Vital Records, p. 93, as follows: 
Chapman, John Jr., of Topsfield and wid. MartHa Bopman, at 
Topsfield, March 1, 1738/9. 

The Topsfield, Vital Records, p. 129 add variety thus: 
Chapman, John Jr., and MartHa Borman of Ipswich, March 1, 
1738/9. 

The Boardman name is variously spelled, as: Bodman, 
Borman, Bordman, Borland, and Boardman. The widow 
MartTHA (PERLEY) BOARDMAN was the daughter of John 
and Jean Perley. She was born August 24, 1704, married, 
first, NATHANIEL BOARDMAN of Topsfield, April 1, 1736, 
was widowed on August 26, 1736, and married, second, 
Joun“*? CHapMAN on March 1, 1738/9. She died of 
consumption, according to the Tewksbury Congregational 
Church Record, on February 22, 1753, aged 48y., 5m., 
18d. The gravestone, however, records the year of death 
as 1752." 

Note that from Martha (Perley) Chapman the surname 
Perley was introduced as a forename and it, too, was car- 
ried down through later generations. From the Perley 
family’? Martha’s line is traced as: Allan, Samuel, ‘? 
John,“ Martha. 

Two deeds in the Middlesex Registry of Deeds,’* dated 


10 John H. Gould, ed., “Early Records of the Church in \ ‘rail Essex Insti- 
tute, Historical Collections (Salem, Mass.), XXIV (1888), 202-3 

- "y poary Vital Records, 198. 
908), 27 L eriey, History and Genealogy of the Perley Family (Salem, Mass., 
1906), 


# Folio 42, p. 488-9. 
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ii. 
ili. 


5. iv. 


Vv. 
vi. 
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December 24, 1741, prove that John Chapman, Jr., and 
Davis Chapman, both of Topsfield, purchased extensive 
farm property in Tewksbury “on the road from Billerica 
to Borland’s Farm.” The fact that both items were 
transferred to some one else on the date of purchase is 
of no interest to us, but it is of interest to follow the 
trail that leads from Topsfield to Tewksbury. There we 
find the two families established according to the vital 
statistics, from which we gather the following data: 
Children of John“*) and Martha (Perley) :** 


Pertey,'*) b. October 30, 1739; d. 1758. 

ExizasetH, b. November 19, 1741. 

MarTBA, b. August 30, 1743 ety died young). 

NATHANIEL, b. September 13, 1 

Baptized nearly 4 years on req Congregational Church record 
reads: Nathaniel, son of John bp. August 26, 1750. 

Joun™? CHAPMAN married, second, Mrs. MArTHA 
Hunt on July 5, 1756.%° Her death from dropsy is re- 
corded in the Church Record as of April 27, 1786.*° Her 
gravestone states “in her 64th year.” Therefore she was 
born about 1722. In the Hunt Genealogy" there is record 
of Martha,“ daughter of Samuel'?) of Tewksbury, 
Samuel") of Ipswich, born October 15, 1722. She mar- 
ried a Chapman, concerning whom there is no further in- 
formation. She may or may not be the Mrs. Martha Hunt 
who married John Chapman, Jr., as his second wife. The 
age coincides. As she would have been considered an 
elderly spinster at the age of thirty-four, it is possible 
that the “Mrs.” in her marriage record was merely a title 
of courtesy. 


Children of John™ and Martha (Hunt) :”8 


Patty,'*) b. February 7, 1757. 
Mary, b. April 7, 1759. 


14 A ge = ig Vital Records, 18, 110, 198-9. 
4 Ibid., 
16 Tbid. 198. 
mene, a B. Wyman, Jr., Genealogy of the Name and Family of Hunt (Boston, 
| Vital Records, 18. 
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Returning now to the death of Joun? CHAPMAN we 
note that although the Tewksbury church records’ in- 
dicate his death from smallpox on January 23, 1761, at 
the age of 46 years, 18 days, his former church in Tops- 
field also records his death as: 

CHAPMAN, JoHN, died of ye Small Pox, Dec. 7, 1760.” 


As it seems unlikely that his death would have been 
recorded while he was still living, the writer has accepted 
this Topsfield earlier date believing that the Tewksbury 
later date was a delayed entry. The baptismal record 
also influences this choice. 

In the Middlesex Probate Court records there is a 
glimpse of the intimate affairs of this family in the fol- 
lowing inventory of JoHN CHAPMAN’s estate, the final 
accounting made by his widow, MartHa (Hunt) CHap- 
MAN, and her bond. It is of interest to note specific men- 
tion of the widow’s children in the second document. 


INVENTORY: JOHN CHAPMAN ESTATE 21 


Inventory of the estate of Mr. JooN CHapmMan. Late of Tewksbury 
. . . husbandman, deceased. As it was apprised by us the subscribers we 
being appointed & sworn for that purpose viz. 

To about 3 acres meadow land lying in said Tewksbury and a quarter 
part of a Fish place with a privilege of passing & as all 
apprized ... 12- 0- 0 

Personal Estate as Follows 
To Books :, £ 1. 
“Wareing Apparrill 3-1 
Beds, Bedding & Linen & mill’d cloth 10- 
Pewter Brass & Iron wairs 5- 
Desk Chests & Draws & other wooden ware 3- 

Yarn wool & Flax, & Leather 2-1 
Corn & Grane 10-10- 7 
Salted meat & Fat 2-13- 4 
Cider & Caskes 6-18- 6 
Other Utensils of House hold Ware 0-12- 8 
Husbandry Tools & Iron 3-16- 4 
Bridles & Saddles 45s/4d Pilyon 8/ 2-13- 4 
Hay 0- 8- 0 
Cash 6- 2- 04 
To a debt by Note from Mr. Jedde Ingals dated July 

18, 1758 with Intrist fr the date of Sd Note 2- 4- 0 


1° Tbid., 198. 
2” Topsfield, Mass., Vital Records... to. . . 1849 (Salem, Mass., 1908), 210. 
21 Middlesex, Mass., Probate Files, Lib. 36, p. 276. 
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For the sum of 
To a Debt Due by a Note fr Mrs. Eleanor Bootman 


Dated June 7, 1758 With Intrist .. . 2-11- 1} 

To a Debt Due by a Note from Mr. Peter Hunt Juner 
Dated Feb 13, 1759... 5-13- 63 
4 Cows 15-10- 8 
1 pr oxen 8- 0- 0 
Young Cattle 10- 0- 0 
24 Sheep & 17 Lambs 13- 8- 8 
Horses 6-13- 4 
3 Swine 1- 0- 0 
Winter grane & tillage 1- 0- 0 
1-4 part of a Nett & other utensills for Fishing 0-10- 0 
139-14-10 


TEWKSBURY May 8, 1761 
Signed NATHAN og | Commitiee 
MIpbLEsEx June 1 1761 Davip BAYLEY for 
Cok ie Davis CHAPMAN J said work 
vi June 22 1761 


MarTHA CHAPMAN the administratix exhibited the foregoing 
Inventory on oath. 
S. DANForTH J. PROBATE 


JOHN CHAPMAN ESTATE FINAL ACCT.?2 


The acct of MARTHA CHAPMAN on the estate of her late husband Mr 


John Chapman Late of Tewksbury in the Co . . . Deceased. 
Intestate The sd acct charges her self Dr to sd estate the whole 
of the personal estate as mentioned in the inventory thereof as 
exhibited in the Registry of Probate in & for the County aforsd 
on the 29th of June 1761 in the whole amounting (in lawful 
money) to the sum of £ 133- 1- 6 


And she craves allowance for the several services by her done & 


the sums by her paid for sd estate in lawful money as fol- 
lows (viz) 
To a Journey to Cambridge with 2 Bondsmen to 

take Administration with Expense in said Journey £ 0-17- 2 


To cash paid in Probate Office 0- 9- 2 
To travil after the Committee in notifying them Re- 
lating to the apprizel of Sd Estate 0- 2-0 
To Administrat-attending on Sd Com. 0- 3- 0 
“ Providing for Sd Com. while apprizing 0- 6- 0 
To Persons hereafter named VIZ: 
“ paying Joseph Osgood, Physician 1-10-10 
Nehemiah Abbot - 0-11-10 
Funeral Charge of Deceased 1- 1- 5 
Green & Russell 0-10- 8 
Hannah Campbell 4- 6- 8 
James Campbell 6- 0- 0 
Mary Bowers 0-18- 0 
Aaron Beard 0-12- 0 
Abial Wineyfield 4-15- 4 
Saml Abbot 5- 6- 8 


2 Ibid., 198, 
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William Hunt 

Amos Stickney 

John Hardy 

Nathan Bayley 

Davis Chapman 

Solomon Pollard 

John Flint, Constable 

Daniel Foss 

Oliver Whitney 

David Hunt 

David Bayley 

To the Adminisse for her care of & bringing up two of 
the Deceasds Children both under 7 years of age 

To ditto for her trouble in administrn hitherto 

To providing for the Support of the Family the first 
year 

Examing & allowing this Acct. & ye Vouchers etc. 

Recording & Copy 


fon) 
T 
So 


£ 74-11- 14 
MipptEsex April 2d 1764 Mrs. MartHA CHAPMAN the Administx 
exhibited the foregoing acct, I having examined the Same do 


allow thereof 
S. Danrortu J Pro C. 


In abbreviated form Martha Chapman’s bond reads 
as follows*®: 


Know all men by these presents that we MartHA CHAPMAN, Widow, 
Davin BaLey, yeoman, & Davis CHAPMAN yeoman all of Tewksbury in 
the County of Middlesex ... are holden... in sum of 5 hundred pounds 
. . - Dated the twenty second Day of June . . . One Thousand Seven 
Hundred and Sixty one... . 

The Condition of this present . . . obligation is such That if the 
above bounden Martha Chapman this day admitted administratrix of the 
Estate of her late husband John Chapman late of Tewksbury aforesaid 
Deceased Intestate . . . signed 

her 
MarTtHA X CHAPMAN 
mark 
In Precence of Davip BayLey 
Anpw BorpMAN Davis CHAPMAN 
NATHAN BAYLEY 


ELizABETH and NATHANIEL, children of JoHN‘*? 
CHAPMAN by the first wife, furnish the most important 
clue to the family line so far discovered. Their clue es- 
tablishes the last link in the chain from Epwarp™? 
CHAPMAN of Ipswich to “JoHNNy AppLEsEED.” After 
the death of their father, Elizabeth and Nathaniel applied 


* Ibid., Lib. 30, p. 452. 
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to the Court to have their “Uncle Davis Chapman” ap- 
pointed as their guardian. The records follow :** 


I NATHANIEL CHAPMAN of Tewksbury in the County of Middlesex 
& Province of Massachusetts Bay in New England Being Four- 
teen years of age Do Choose & Desire that my sd uncle Davis 
Chapman may be made Guardian For me according to Law as 
Witness my Hand Tewxssury June 13th 1761 

NATHANAEL CHAPMAN 
Witnesses Betrsey Barey 
; NATHAN BAYLEY 


I ExtsapetH CHAPMAN of Tewksbury in the County of Middlesex 
and Province of the Massachusetts Bay in New England. Being 
nineteen years of age Do Chose and Desire that my sd uncle 
Davis Chapman may Be made Gardean for me according to law 
as Wittness my Hand 

ELIsABETH CHAPMAN 


TEwkKssury June ye 20th 1761 


In abbreviated form Davis Chapman’s bond is as fol- 
lows :** 


Davis CHAPMAN, yeoman and Davip BayLey yeoman both of Tewks- 
bury in the Co... are holden sum 500 pounds... 
Davis Chapman be guardeen unto Elizabeth and Nathaniel Chap- 
man .. . both minors upward of 14 years of age children of 
John Chapman late of Tewksbury ... deceased... 
Davis CHAPMAN 
Davip BAYLey 
June 22, 1761 


With so many Johns and Nathaniels throughout the 
Chapman family, it was almost impossible to trace this 
line with any degree of certainty until these guardianship 
papers provided John with a brother Davis. The unusual 
name of Davis then identified the family to which 
brother John belonged and thus proved the line presented. 

5. NATHANIEL “) CHapmMan [John, John, John, Ed- 
ward], born at Tewksbury, September 13, 1746; died 
February 18, 1807, Salem, Ohio. The guardianship 
papers close his record in Tewksbury. We next find him 
a few miles away in the town of Leominster. As evi- 
dence that Nathaniel of Tewksbury was also Nathaniel of 





*% These applications were not recorded. They are filed in Middlesex, Probate 
Court, with the recorded bond, all three as: Ser. 1, 4291. Nos. 1, 2, 3. Elizabeth’s ap- 
plication is entirely in her own writing 

2% Middlesex, Probate Files, Lib. *0, p. 400 (Ser. 1, 4291-1). 
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Leominster, the following document lends weight. In 
the Leominster Public Library there is preserved an un- 
dated copy of a military return made up chiefly of 
Leominster men under a Leominster captain. It is 
headed : 


A Return of Capt David Wilder Company of Leominster in Coll. Asa 
Whitcomb Reg’t. Thare Name Age Stature Com- 
plection What colur thair Hare and eyes What masters 
and trade and when enlisted August ye 

Unfortunately, only the columns for age and stature 
were used. Among the 68 names is that of NATHANIEL 
CHAPMAN whose age is given as 28 and his stature 5:9. 
By reckoning the given ages of other Leominster men 
from their birth records, the date of this document points 
to 1775. Nathaniel Chapman, born at Tewksbury Sep- 
tember 13, 1746, would have been 28 years and about 10 
months on “August ye” 1, 1775, a fact which seems to 
be good evidence that Nathaniel of Tewksbury and 
Nathaniel of Leominster were identical. (Later, a de- 
tailed account of his military service will be presented.) 

Nathaniel‘®) Chapman married first in Leominster. 
There, in the church record is the marriage intention of 
Nathaniel Chapman and EtisaBetH Simons, both of 
Leominster, August 9, 1769. The marriage was recorded 
as of February 8, 1770.7 She died July 18, 1776.” 
Elizabeth was daughter of James and Anna (Lawrence) 
Simons, a name also spelled Simonds or Symonds. The 
family line of Elizabeth Simons, mother of “Johnny 
Appleseed” is summarized in a note at the end of the 
present Nathaniel Chapman genealogy. 

Children of Nathaniel‘ and Elizabeth (Simons) :* 


Exizasetu,‘*) b. November 18, 1770. 
Joun, b. September 26, 1774 (“Jonnny APppLEsEED”). 
NATHANIEL, b. June 26, 1776. 


From the Leominster church record we glean the 
facts that NATHANIEL CHAPMAN and wife were taken 
2% Leominster, Mass., First Congregational Church, Records, 130. 


7 Leominster, Mass., Vital Records ... to... 1849 (Worcester, 1911), 3801. 
% Ibid, 36-7. 
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into full communion June 25, 1775;7° and that Eliza- 
beth, and John, children of Nathaniel Chapman and 
Elizabeth were baptized on the same day.*° 

Nathaniel’®) Chapman married, second, Lucy CooLrey 
of Longmeadow. The event is recorded in the local 
pastoral records as follows: 

July 24, 1780, Carr NatH™ Cuapman (Late of Leominster) & Lucy 
Cootey of this place were joind in marrige.” 

Lucy Cooley was daughter of George and Mabel Cooley 
of Longmeadow. Her family, which was an extensive 
one, has been well recorded in the Longmeadow and 
other genealogical records. 

Children of Nathaniel’®) and Lucy (Cooley) : 

iv. NATHANIEL,‘®) b. December 1781. 

v. Asner, b. July 16, 1783. 

vi. Prerty, b. March 6, 1785. 

vii. Lucy, b. July 21, 1787. 

viii. Patry, b. February 26, 1790. 

ix. Perrsis, b. November 15, 1793. 

x. Mary, b. January 19, 1796. 

xi. JONATHAN CooLey, b. February 2, 1798. 
xii. Davis, b. April 25, 1800. 

xiii. SALLY, b. April 23, 1803. 

For this record; we are indebted to Proceedings at the 
Centennial Celebration of the Incorporation of the Town 
of Longmeadow, prepared by R. S. Storrs (Longmeadow, 
1884) .8? 

According to the same reference Nathaniel removed 
with his family from Longmeadow to the western country 
in 1805. He died February 18, 1807, at Salem (Wash- 
ington County), Ohio. 

It is interesting to identify the family names that re- 
appear among Nathaniel’s children. Elizabeth was 
named for his wife, perhaps also for his sister, and 
grandmother (Davis); John, for his father; Nathaniel 
is repeated, a fact which proves that the infant Nathaniel, 


» ame” Congregational Church, Records, 82. 
id 
The Rev. Doctor Williams’ Records of Baptisms, Admissions into and Dis- 
missions from the Church ... in the Town of Longmeadow; also Springfield, Mass., 
Marriage Records (in City Hall) 174. 

“Genealogical Appendix,” p. 
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born in Leominster, died young; Pierly is obviously a 
misspelling of Perley, the maiden name of his mother, a 
name also given to his brother who died young; Patty is 
a pet name for Martha, his mother’s name, and also that 
of his stepmother; Davis, the maiden name of his 
Ipswich grandmother, was also given to his uncle. These 
names quite definitely link the generations, and they add 
to the evidence previously presented. 

After the death of his wife Elizabeth in 1776, Nathan- 
iel Chapman seems to have continued in the service of 
the Continental Army. Both of the following military 
records undoubtedly apply to him: 


CHAPMAN, NATHANIEL, Leominster. Private, Capt. John Joslin’s co. 
of Minute-men, Col. John Whetcomb’s regt., which marched on 
the alarm of April 19, 1775, to Cambridge; service, 11 days; 
reported enlisted into the army; also, Capt. David Wilder’s co., 
Col. Asa Whitcomb’s regt.; muster roll dated Aug. 1, 1775; en- 
listed April 26, 1775; service, 3 mos. 13 days; also, receipts for 
wages for Aug. and Sept., 1775, dated Prospect Hill; also, com- 
pany return (probably Oct., 1775).” 

CHAPMAN, NATHANIEL. Captain of wheelwrights, Maj. Joseph 
Eayrs’s co., Col. Flower’s regt. of Artillery artificers; Continental 
Army pay accounts for service from March 19, 1777, to Dec. 31, 
1779; also, Captain, Maj. Eyres’s corps at Springfield; Continental 
Army pay accounts from Jan. 1, 1780, to Sept. 30, 1780.™ 


6. Joun’®) Cuoapman [Nathaniel,© John, John,“ John, 
Edward}, (called “JoHNNy AppLEsEED”’), son of 
Nathaniel and Elizabeth (Simons) Chapman, was born 
at Leominster, according to records previously quoted, on 
September 26, 1774, and he died, unmarried, in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, March 18, 1845.*° 

The family line of Elizabeth (Simonds) Chapman is as 
follows :** 


1. Witt1AM Simonps, Sr., came in Planter, 1635, settled in 
Woburn about 1644. He married JupirH (PHIPPEN) 
Haywarp, widow of James Hayward, January 18, 


% Massachusetts Soldiers and Sailors of the Revolutionary War (Boston, 1896- 
1908), py he 


% Fort Wayne, (Ind.) Sentinel, March 22, 1845. 
% Samuel Sewall, History of Woburn, Mass. (Albany, N. Y., 1868); Woburn. 
Mace. Woburn Records of Births, Deaths, and Marriages (Woburn, 1890-); Leominster 
it ecords. 
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1643/4. He d. June 7, 1672. Judith d. January 3, 
1689/90. 

2. JAMEs Srmonps, their tenth child, b. November 1, 1658; d. 
September 15, 1717. He married SusANNa, dau. of 
Samuel and Ruth Blodgett, December 29, 1685. She d. 
February 9, 1714/15. 

3. JAMEs Simonps, their eldest child, b. November 1, 1686; d. 
July 30, 1775. He married Mary, dau. of James and 
Mary Fowle, June 17, 1714. She d. March 9, 1762. 
(Their daughter Ruth was mother of “Count Rum- 
ford.”) 

4. JAMES SImMoNpDs, their second child, b. March 10, 1717; d. 

He married ANNA LAWRENCE, May 12, 1740, 
both of Woburn. Their death dates are unknown. They 
lived in Leominster, where nine children were born be- 
tween 1740 and 1760. Anna, Jeames, John, Mary, Re- 
backah, Ruth, and Jacob were evidently recorded under 
phonetic spelling as their family name is given as Simons. 
Under Simonds, the family record continues, and there 
we find Zebede, and 

5. ExizaBetH (also entered as ELisaBeTH), dau. James and 
Anna,, b. February 2, 1748/9; d. July 18, 1776, place 
of burial unknown. She married NATHANIEL CHAP- 
MAN, February 8, 1770, both of Leominster. She was 
the mother of “JOHNNY APPLESEED.” 














BENJAMIN F. WADE AND THE ATROCITY PROPA- 
GANDA OF THE CIVIL WAR 





By Harry WILLIAMS 





The atrocity propaganda issued in the North during the 
Civil War flowered in bewildering abundance from a variety of 
persons and agencies. Heads of governmental departments, 
semi-official bodies, editors, members of Congress, and private 
individuals devoted their efforts to the dissemination of tales of 
cruelties and barbarisms practiced by the Confederate Govern- 
ment and its soldiery.t Although these multitudinous produc- 
tions were often amateurish and unrelated, the greater number 
took their information and inspiration from a common source, 
the reports of the Congressional Committee on the Conduct of 
the War. 

The Committee, a joint body of both houses, had been 
established at the insistence of the Radical Republican faction 
in December, 1861. The Radical chieftains, disturbed by the 
inaction of the armies, Abraham Lincoln’s failure to adopt a 
vigorous anti-slavery policy, and the prevalence of Democratic 
generals in important posts, secured the creation of an investiga- 
tive committee endowed with broad powers to inquire into all 
phases of “the conduct of the war.” The Committee, function- 
ing for the duration of the war, furnished Congress with infor- 
mation concerning military movements and the administration of 
the army, strove to replace conservative generals with officers de- 
voted to the tenets of radicalism, and pressed the Radical policy 


_ 2Stories of southern atrocities found ready and eager acceptance in the North. 
Thirty years of sectional controversy had fixed in the Fyn mind a_ stereotype of 
the slaveholding southerner: cruel, treacherous, animated by savage feelings of hatred 
toward the people of the North. At the outbreak of war, editors and clergymen warned 
that the South would wage a struggle characterized by barbarism and savagery. Rev. 
W. H. Furness, A Discourse Delivered on the Occasion of the National Fast (Phila- 
delphia, 1861), 12, 13; New York Tribune, September 80, 1861, excerpts from sermons 
of fifteen New York and Boston ministers; New York Tribune, December 14, editor- 
ial; New York Times, May 1, Grant Goodrich to Lyman Trumbull, July 29, Lyman 
Trumbull MSS. (in Library of Congress). For an account of some of the agencies 
engaged in propaganda work, see W. B. Hesseltine, “The Propaganda Literature of 
Confederate Prisons,” in The Journal of Southern History, I, (1985), 57-67. 


(33) 
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of emancipation in Congress and upon Lincoln.?, Among these 
important activities the members found time to essay several 
adventures into the field of atrocity propaganda. The Commit- 
tee’s facilities for investigation and the authoritative nature of 
its reports made it the leader of all the instrumentalities engaged 
in arousing a mass-hatred of the enemy. The dominating figure 
of the committee, which included such well-known leaders and 
Radicals as Senator Zachariah Chandler and Representatives 
George W. Julian and John Covode, was the chairman, Senator 
Benjamin F. Wade of Ohio. A bitter critic of slavery and the 
southern social system from the day of his arrival in the Senate 
in 1851, Wade saw in the outbreak of war the long-awaited 
opportunity to destroy both, and he proposed to use the Com- 
mittee as the engine of destruction.* He was the most active and 
energetic member, taking the lead in the work of investigation, 
the writing of reports, and the sometimes stormy conferences 
with Lincoln and the Cabinet. The production of atrocity propa- 
ganda became his special interest, and he was responsible for the 
vivid documents depicting Confederate savagery that aroused and 
even horrified northern opinion. 

Early in the Committee’s career, Wade found adequate and 
pressing reasons for exploiting real or alleged Confederate 
atrocities. Probing the causes of Union defeats at Manassas and 
Ball’s Bluff in 1861, the chairman and his colleagues learned from 
Generals Irvin McDowell and C. M. Meigs that the superior 
dash and courage of the Confederates had given them the victory. 
The officers asserted that this desirable quality was the result 
of a hatred for the North which motivated the southern soldiers. 
The numerous questions that Wade shot at the officers indicated 
that he grasped the military importance of inculcating similar 
sentiments into the northern masses and volunteer armies.* Wade's 


? For the creation of the Committee, see Congressional Globe, 87 Cong., 2 Sess., 
pt. 1, p. 16-7, 29-32, 110; Life of Zachariah Chandler (Detroit, 1880), 216-7; Cones Ww. 
Julian, Political Recollections (Chicago, 1884), 201. The records of the Committee exist 
in eight volumes, three published in 1863, three in 1865, and two in 1866, as Committee 
| = Conduct of the War, Reports (Wasleington), hereafter cited as C. C. W., 
eports. 

* Benjamin F. Wade, Traitors and Their Sympathizers (Washington, 1863), 2, 5; 
Cong. Globe, 88 Cong., 2 Sess., pt. ¥y,?- 161. 

*C. C. W., Reperts, 1863, I, , %5. McDowell testified on December 26, 1861, 
and Meigs the next day. 
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intimate on the Committee, Julian of Indiana, came to the same 
conclusion when General Ambrose Everett Burnside told him 
that the Federal disaster at Fredericksburg was due to a lack of 
fighting spirit among the soldiers, who did not “adequately hate” 
their enemy.® If this motive was purely military, the dominant 
spirits of the Committee possessed others wholly political. The 
Radical press continually used reports of Confederate inhumani- 
ties to southern unionists as the basis of demands for emancipation 
and the employment of negro soldiers. Wade and his followers 
recognized the political value of this potent appeal; they also 
knew that the officers and soldiers must be taught to hate slavery 
if the Radical policies of confiscation of “rebel” property were 
to be effective.® 

Equipped with an adequate appreciation of the military and 
political advantages to be secured by the dissemination of atrocity 
propaganda, Wade’s committee soon found an opportunity to 
display its talents. In July, 1861, immediately after the battle 
of Manassas, sensational stories of Confederate mutilation of the 
Union dead and of inhumanities inflicted upon northern prisoners 
emblazoned the press. The “Rebels,” it was asserted, had used 
the bodies found upon the field for purposes of sport and amuse- 
ment; they had tortured the wounded unto death.’ Indignant 
citizens read of insidious attempts to poison Union soldiers, of the 
wrecking of passenger trains in the border states, of unspeakable 
outrages committed upon southern unionists, and of the inhuman 
treatment meted out in Richmond prisons. Soon a new and 
startling charge was added to this growing list of southern 
barbarisms. It was announced that the Confederate Govern- 
ment had enlisted large bodies of the southwestern Indians in its 
armies and that the horrors of Indian warfare would soon be 
known in the border states.® 


5 George W. Julian, Select Speeches (Cincinnati, 1867), 38; Julian, Recollections, 
225. Julian believed it a military necessity that the people and the armies should 
hate the ‘‘Rebels.” 

Frank Leslie’s Newspaper, August 24, 1861; New York Tribune, September 
16; ibid., May 30, 1862, army correspondence, p. 1. 

™New York Times, July 25, 1861; Harper's Weekly, August 17, contains a sketch 
of the scenes that supposedly ensued after the battle. 

8 New York Tribune, September 2, letter of a soldier; September 1, 2, 6, 19, 
October 31, December 14; New York Times, August 18, September 30; Harper's Weekly, 
November 2; Washington National Intelligencer, August 28, September 2, 5, 16; Leslie’s 
Newspaper, August 24, September 14. 
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The persistent continuation of these rumors and charges 
prompted Charles Sumner to present a resolution in the Senate 
on April 1, 1862, instructing the Committee to collect evidence 
regarding “the barbarous treatment of the Rebels at Manassas 
of the remains of officers and soldiers of the United States,” and 
the employment of “Indian savages” by the Confederacy. In 
offering his resolution Sumner declared that the North was in 
conflict with a people lower in the scale of civilization than 
themselves, and he wanted a record of southern barbarism for 
the use of future historians.° 

As early as February, the Committee had examined witnesses 
on their knowledge of the Manassas cruelties, and on the day 
following the passage of Sumner’s resolution the inquisitors were 
busily at work. Two Union surgeons captured at Manassas, 
people who had visited the field after the battle to claim the bodies 
of relatives and friends, and returned prisoners from Richmond 
thronged the Committee rooms to offer their testimony. Wade 
took charge of the questioning of these witnesses, and his queries 
indicated that he had prepared himself for the investigation by a 
thorough study of the press accounts of the scenes following the 
battle. The surgeons testified that the Confederate authorities 
had inflicted needless brutalities upon the Union wounded, re- 
fusing them food, water, shelter, and proper medical attention. 
Only young and inexperienced surgeons were permitted to per- 
form operations upon them, and they, Wade charged in the Com- 
mittee’s report, “seemed to delight in hacking and butchering” 
the patients.*° Men lately returned from the prisons of Richmond 
assured Wade that the officials deprived the inmates of proper 
shelter, medical treatment, and food, and permitted the guards 
to torture them." These revelations profoundly impressed the 
Committee, but they found even more telling indictments of the 
Confederacy in the testimony relating to the alleged desecration 


°C. C. W., Reports, 1868, III, 449; Harper’s Weekly, April 19, 1862. Sumner 
was fully aware of the military and political necessity of arousing a hatred of slavery. 
See Richard Henry Dana to Charles Francis Adams, November 25, 1861, in C. £. 
Adams, Richard Henry Dana (Boston, 1890), II, 259, 

wC. C. W., Reports, 1863, III, 450-1, 468-74. 

11 Jbid., 449-50, 451, 452, 461-5, 485-7, 487-90. Some of this testimony was hearsay, 
and most of it reflected more upon the poor administration of the southern prisons 
than upon the character of the officials. 
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of the Union dead. Witnesses who had gone over the field after 
the battle and talked to Negroes and whites in the neighborhood 
furnished sensational material on this point. The Committee 
learned that for two weeks after the engagement the bodies of 
northern soldiers had lain naked and unburied upon the ground. 
Several witnesses stated that they found remains with the head 
or other portions removed. Others had heard that the Con- 
federates boiled the dead bodies to obtain bones as relics, used 
Yankee shinbones as drumsticks, collected skulls to serve as 
drinking cups, and carved rings and other ornaments from thigh 
bones.’” 

Wade wrote a report of the Committee’s investigation in the 
latter part of April, although hé continued to collect evidence for 
several months. Written in the vigorous style affected by the 
chairman, the report was a powerful, moving document. Wade 
reviewed the testimony of the surgeons and the returned prisoners, 
and presented his own conclusions. His most eloquent para- 
graphs were reserved for “the treatment of our heroic dead,” 
where the “fiendish spirit of the rebels was most prominently 
exhibited.” He appealed to the public sentiment of the North 
and of Europe to outlaw the author of these outrages: 

They have now crowned the rebellion by the perpetration of deeds 
scarcely known even to savage warfare. ... Our fellow countrymen, here- 
tofore sufficienty impressed by the generosity of the government of the Unit- 
ed States, and by the barbarous character of the crusade against it, will 
be shocked by the statements of these unimpeached and unimpeachable wit- 
nesses, and foreign nations must, with one accord, consign to lasting odium 
the authors of crimes, which in all their details, exceed the worst excesses 
of the Sepoys of India... . It was reserved for your Committee to dis- 
close as a concerted system their insults to the wounded, and their mutila- 
tion and desecration of the gallant dead.” 

No report was submitted on the employment of Indians by 
the Confederacy; Wade stated that time had not permitted them 
to conduct an investigation of this subject in the West. How- 
ever, a number of documents submitted by western officers were 
included in the testimony. These charged that Indians fought 


12 Tbid., 451, 453-4, 458-60, 460-1, 473-4, 474-7. 
18 Tbid., 458, 455-7. 
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in the battle of Pea Ridge, and that Union survivors and bodies 
had been mutilated and scalped.** 

Wade released the report on “Rebel barbarities” to the press 
in May, although he held back all other publications of the Com- 
mittee’s researches until the following year.“° The Manassas 
document became the immediate theme of northern propagandists. 
An influential New York weekly called it “one of the most 
melancholy documents in history,” an accurate description of the 
acts of men barbarized by slavery.** For months the Repub- 
lican press used the report as the source of their propaganda 
stories, and sketches based upon its vivid paragraphs appeared 
in the illustrated weeklies.‘ Pamphleteers composed sensational 
summaries,'® and Republican members of Congress utilized the 
material for speeches in legislative halls and on the stump.’® 

The next atrocity adventure of Wade and his colleagues was 
a double-edged attempt to maintain a war psychosis and to at- 
tack the President for his refusal to order a system of retaliation 
inflicted upon Confederate prisoners. Reports of conditions in 
southern prisons reaching the North convinced many people that 
the Confederate officials were deliberately following a policy 
designed to destroy the, prisoners, and demands arose that the 
Government retaliate in kind. Wade and Chandler constantly 
urged Lincoln to make a declaration that reprisals would be re- 
sorted to, unless the Confederacy improved the conditions of its 
prisons.” The Radical leaders also resented the failure of the 
administration to adopt measures of retaliation designed to force 
the Confederacy to treat the negro soldiers of the North as 
equals and entitled to the protection of the laws of war.” 


14 Tbid., 490-1; Harper's Weekly, February 7, 1863. 

, —- The main body and the conclusions appeared in the New York Tribune, May 

16 Harper's Weekly, May 17, 1862. 

po r 7 June 14, 1862, October 18, 1862, February 7, 1863; Leslie’s Newspaper, 
pril 4, : 

18 J. R. Bartlett, Barbarities of the Rebels (Providence, 1863); The Rebel Pirate's 
Fatal Prize (Philadelphia, 1862). 

Julian, Speeches, 71. During the campaign of 1863, Julian, using the Com- 
mittee’s report, tried to arouse among the masses a feeling of hatred toward the 
enemy. See Julian, Recollections, 235. 

2 New York Times, December 5, 1863, March 5, 12, 31, 1864; Harper's Weekly, 
December 5, 18683; New York Tribune, March 5, 1864; W. B. Hesseltine, Civil War 
me 1930), 191-7; Adam Gurowski, Diary . . . 1863-64-65 (Washington, 
21 New York Independent, June 4, 1863; Hesseltine, Civil War Prisons, 112, 187; 
John G. Nicolay, A Short Life of Abraham Lincoln (New York, 1902), 352. 
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In April, 1864, a wave of hysteria gripped the North at the 
reported massacre of a negro garrison and its white officers in 
Ft. Pillow, Tennessee, by Bedford Forrest and his cavalry.* 
Lurid accounts of the bloody work of Forrest’s troops appeared 
on the front pages of the press.2* Demands for reprisals upon 
Confederate prisoners mingled with Radical denunciation of Lin- 
coln for his failure to force the Davis government to recognize 
the negro soldiers as equals.** The harassed President, in a speech 
at Baltimore, promised a system of retaliation if the Ft. Pillow 
rumors were substantiated by some official body.” 

Spurred by this promise, the Radical leaders passed a Senate if 
resolution directing the Committee to investigate the facts of 
the Ft. Pillow slaughter.2® That agency accepted the responsibility 
and designated Wade and Daniel W. Gooch as a sub-committee i 
to proceed to the West and collect evidence on the spot. The 
two members departed on their mission armed with Secretary of 
War Stanton’s orders directing the military authorities to furnish 
them full cooperation.?” At Cairo, Mound City, Ft. Pillow, Colum- 
bus, Kentucky, and Memphis, they examined seventy-eight wit- 
nesses. This list included hospital surgeons who had cared for 
the survivors, twenty-one colored and twenty white soldiers of 
the garrison, general officers, and people who visited the fort after 
the engagement.”® 

Their evidence gathered, Wade and Gooch returned to Wash- 
ington. While the members were considering the testimony, Wade 
placed before them a letter from Stanton suggesting that they go 
to Annapolis and examine there a group of recently returned 
Union prisoners. The secretary was sure the Committee would 
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22 The bette occurred on 9 12. Eric ig ee. Bedford Forrest (London, 
1930), 168-72; J. A. Wyeth, ag Nathan Bedford Forrest (New York, 1899), 344-62. 
23 Teslie’s Newspaper, May 7, 1864; New York Independent, April 21; Harper’s 

ieee April 30. i: 
New York sponte, April 28, May 5; Leslie’s Newspaper, May 7; Harper’s ‘4 

Weekly, April 30; S. A. Ballou, letter of April 25, Edwin M. Stanton MSS. (in Li- i 
brary of Congress); 5. A. Sharpless to Joseph Holt, April 24, Joseph Holt MSS. (in 4 
Library of Congress). | 

York, pe ag G. aw and John Hay, Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln (New 
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+ oe we ” Reports, 1865, I, p. xxv; Senate Reports, 38 Cong., 1 Sess., no. 63, 

» % “re Pillow "Report. »’ The resolution’ was passed on April 16. 
27 Stanton’s three orders of April 18, Letterbook of Edwin M. Stanton, III, pt. i 
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find evidence of a “deliberate system of savage and barbarous 
treatment and starvation,” practiced upon northern inmates of 
Confederate prisons, and that a full revelation of the facts would 
“fill with horror the civilized world.” *® On the next day, May 5, 
Wade submitted a report on Ft. Pillow which was accepted imme- 
diately. Then the Committee left for Annapolis to take the tes- 
timony of the prisoners.*° Julian later said that the condition of 
those prisoners drew tears from the Committee’s chairman.** A 
report of the evidence collected at Annapolis was combined with 
the Ft. Pillow report and printed on May g as one document.™ 


These reports, the most expert propaganda productions of 
the war, were written by Wade. The Ft. Pillow narrative con- 
tained a vivid description of the events enacted after Forrest’s 
troopers swarmed into the fort and dispersed the frightened 
negro garrison. The excesses committed, declared Wade, were not 
the results of momentary passions but of a deliberate policy to 
discourage the use of negro soldiers by the North. 


The rebels commenced an indiscriminate slaughter, sparing neither age 
nor sex, white or black, soldier or civilian. . . . Men, women ,and even 
children were deliberately shot down, beaten, and hacked with sabres; some 
of the children not more than ten years old were forced to stand up and face 
their murderers while being shot; the sick and wounded were butchered 
without mercy, the rebels even entering the hospital and dragging them out 
to be shot, or killing them as they lay there unable to offer the least resis- 
tance.” 


Not content with slaughtering the garrison, Wade continued, 
the attackers also indulged in the torture of burning soldiers alive. 
Many of the wounded perished in the huts and tents which For- 
rest’s men fired; others were nailed to the floors or walls which 


” Stanton to - om F. Wade, May 4, 1864, Sugpen Letterbook, III, pt. 2; 
C. C. W., Reports, 1865 P. XXv; House Re; ports, 88 Cong., 1 Sess., no. 61, D Dp. 1, 
“Returned hy age RE ” This document ff also to be ent I in Senate Reports, 
88 Cong., 1 Sess., no. 68. 

*C. C. W., Reports, 1865, I, p. xxv. 

*% Julian, Recollections, 238-9. 

_ C. W., Reports, 1865, I, p. xxv; Cong. Globe, 88 Cong., 1 Sess., pt. 8, 
Pp. 

* Senate Reports, 38 Cong., 1 Sess., no. 63, p. 4. The testimony on the scenes 
enacted in the fort was contra ictory. Captain Marshall, commanding a Union gun- 
boat, said that he removed all the women, children, and sick Negroes to an island 
before the battle started. Ibid., 86. That a ay on of needless slaughter did take 
lace is shown by the testimon: p. 13-4, 44, 61, 94. There can be no doubt that 


orrest and his men were greatly in incensed by the ae of negro troops and determined 
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were then set ablaze.*%* “The testimony also establishes the fact 
that the rebels buried some of the living with the dead, a few of 
whom succeeded in digging themselves out, or were dug out by 
others, one of whom your committee found in Mound City hos- 
pital and there examined.” *° 

Accompanying the Ft. Pillow document was the shorter but 
equally effective report on the Annapolis prisoners.*® Embellished 
with pictures of eight wasted victims from the Richmond prisons,*" 
this narrative detailed the sufferings, privations, and persecutions 
of the survivors. Wade charged the Confederacy with deliberately 
following a policy designed “to reduce our soldiers in their 
power ... to such a condition that those who may survive shall 
never recover so as to be able to render any effective service in 
the field.”8* 

The Ft. Pillow and Annapolis reports produced a greater 
impact upon the public and secured a more sensational reception 
than any other single propaganda production of the period. Backed 
by the great authority of the Committee, the reports attained 
tremendous circulation. The Republican press gave them promi- 
nent front-page notices, and editorially denounced the Confed- 
eracy as the author of these outrages and Lincoln for permitting 
the criminals to go unpunished.*® Twenty thousand extra copies 
were printed for the use of the Senate.*° Pamphlet versions 
flooded the country.** One northern citizen, after reading the re- 


* Ibid., 5. The witnesses who testified on this point were on the field the day 
after the battle. Ibid., 27, 30, 31, 94. One witness, John Penwell, said that the Con- 
federate officers tried to remove men from the burning tents. Jbid., 82-3. 

% Ibid., 5. Daniel Taylor, the witness in question, testified that he feigned 


death in order to escape attack. He allowed himself to be partially buried, but an 
officer noticed that he was alive and had him removed. Ibid., 18-9. 

36 House Reports, 88 Cong., 1 Sess., no. 67. 

37 The use of pictures was a ong, innovation in Civil War propaganda of 


an official nature. Senator Zachariah Chandler said that language was inadequate to 
describe the prisoners, that only pictures could make the people realize “‘the barbarities 
that had been perpetrated upon them.” Cong. Globe, 88 Cong., 2 Sess., pt. 1, p. 496. 
Julian spoke of the reports and their pictures as “a special installment of our pro- 
ceedings, for popular use.” See his Recollections, 238-9. : ‘ 

House Reports, 88 Cong., 1 Sess., no. 67, p. 8. The testimony, as in the earlier 
Manassas report, revealed more of the administrative faults of the southern prisons 
and the scarcity of supplies than it did of any concerted, deliberate system of destruc- 
tion. The Committee members were apparently profoundly shocked by the condition 
of the prisoners. In a sense Wade and Chandler were victims of the war psychosis 
they had helped to create. 

9 New York Tribune, May 6, May 10, 1864; New York Herald, May 8; New 
York Times, May 8; Chicago Tribune, May 10; Harper's Weekly, May 21. The Demo- 
cratic press, for the most part, did not print the reports. 

Cong. Globe, 38 Cong., 1 Sess., pt. 3, p. 2171. : : : 

“1 Rebel Barbarities; Official Accounts of the Cruelties Inflicted upon Union Pris- 
oners and Refugees at Ft. Pillow, Libby Prison, etc. (New York, 1864); Frank 
Moore, ed., The Rebellion Record (New York, 1864-68), VIII, 80-98. 
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ports, recorded in his dairy: “It is horrible, atrocious. History 
records no instances of such deliberate ferocity. . . . Let Lincoln 
send a copy of this book to every home. It is better than the 
draft or his greenbacks.’’** 

The reports, however, failed to force Lincoln to adopt mea- 
sures of reprisal. Stanton suggested a six-point program, and 
the Committee pressed its merits, but the President refused to 
come to a decision.** Wade, convinced that he would never do 
so, finally offered a resolution in the Senate in January, 1865, mak- 
ing it mandatory upon the President to invoke retaliatory measures 
upon Confederate prisoners. The Ohio Senator championed his 
measure vigorously, defending it against the attacks of Democrats 
and Republicans in the persons of Sumner and Henry Wilson. 
His speeches bristled with criticisms of Lincoln and denuncia- 
tions of southern prison officials. He reviewed the evidence 
gathered at Annapolis and even took additional testimony during 
the course of the debate. “I would rather stand upon the pages 
of history as the man who stood forth to vindicate our own glori- 
ous soldiery ... ,” he declared, “than to stand there as the man 
who shrank from his duty because it was a disagreeable one. .. . 
I would starve the whole rebellion unless it becomes effectual 
so that they release our men from this jeopardy.” Despite Wade’s 
leadership and the valiant aid of his colleague of the Committee, 
Chandler, the resolution was so emasculated by amendments at 
its final passage that the author abandoned the fight.** 

Wade, however, could feel well satisfied that the Committee’s 
propaganda labors had accomplished the desired results. Julian 
believed that the atrocity reports were largely responsible for the 
sustained drive that brought final victory to the Union.*® Their 
influence was also apparent in the political field. Using the ma- 


42. William E. Doster, Diary, P end 4, in Doster, Lincoln and Episodes of the 


Civil War (New York, 1915), 243. For another example of popular reaction, see the 
minutes of the Congregational Association of Michigan for 1864, The Congregational 
Churches of Michigan for the First Fifty Years (Printed by order of the Associa- 
tion, 1892), 187; Julian, Recollections, 239. 

Stanton to Lincoln, May 5, Stanton Letterbook, III, pt. 2; F. A. Flower, 
Edwin McMasters Stanton (Akron, 1905), 235-6; Edward Bates, Diary .. . 1859-1866; 
ed. by H. K. Beale (Washington, 1933), 365. 

* Cong. Globe, 38 Cong., 2 Sess., pt. 1, p. 267-9, 363-5, 381-91, 410, 426-35, 452-61, 
491-500, 515-22, for the debates; Chandler to Mrs. Chandler, January 16, 1865, Zachariah 
Chandler MSS. (in Library of Congress); New York Independent, February 2, 1865, 
Washington correspondence. 

“Julian, Speeches, 38. 
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terial in the reports, especially that relating to prison conditions, 
the Radical press urged that the perpetrators of such barbarisms 
must not be permitted to come back into the Union as equals.** 
The assassination of Lincoln intensified this appeal. The men who 
murdered helpless Negroes and tortured prisoners had now 
climaxed their villainies by killing the best of Presidents! They 
should be excluded from the Union.*’ 

Wade himself, in the Committee’s final report, attempted to 
sustain the passions which his reports had aroused. He adjured 
the people, while they welcomed the returning soldiers, to remem- 
ber those who would not come home, those unfortunate victims 
of “that savage and infernal spirit which actuated those who 
spared not the prisoners at their mercy, who sought by midnight 
arson to destroy hundreds of women and children, and who 
hesitated not to resort to means and to commit acts so horrible that 
the nations of the earth must stand aghast as they are told what 
has been done.’** To save the Union, Wade had assisted in the 
creation of a war psychosis. Now he proposed to use that 
psychosis as an aid in reconstructing the Union according to the 
dictates of his political creed. 


“New York Independent, April 18, 1865; Leslie’s Newspaper, April 15. 

“* New York Independent, April 27, May 11, 1865; Leslie’s Newspaper, April 29, 
May 6, May 20. 

*C. C. W., Reports, 1865, I, p. iii-iv. 








SOME UNFINISHED BUSINESS IN CULTURAL AN- 
THROPOLOGY* 





By Joun GILLIN 





Cultural anthropology is a comparatively old branch of learn- 
ing if we mean by it the contemplation of the objects of material 
culture and a vague awareness of “strange” customs. The 
Babylonians of the time of Hammurabi are said to have had 
museums of artifacts recovered from the Sumerians; and the 
Greeks, notably Herodotus, evinced a lively interest in the customs 
of barbarians. It is only during the last one hundred years, how- 
ever, that cultural anthropology has emerged as a science—‘the 
science of custom’”—and it is within the last thirty years that it 
has made some claims to be a generalizing science. By science, of 
course, we mean the search for and establishment of more or less 
generally valid conclusions regarding relations between entities, 
established through impartial observation, collection, measure- 
ment and classification of data, and involving rigorous checking 
of hypotheses. Relatively few such generalizations have been 
established for cultural anthropology to date. 

Both physical and cultural anthropology have for a long time 
enjoyed rather a favorable position in the minds of exact scientists, 
partly perhaps because they did not understand or care much 
about them, partly because the anthropologists made a great show 
of measuring and classifying their material, which, in the case 
of the cultural anthropologists, consisted largely of artifacts. The 
tardiness in valid generalizations in cultural anthropology has 
arisen, in part at least, through confusion as to the proper data of 
the science and correlative confusion as to the objectives to be 
pursued. As long as culture was thought of primarily in terms of 
material artifacts little progress could be made. Classify and 
measure artifacts as you will, relations of any significance between 


1 Parts of this paper were read before the Ohio Valley Sociological Society in 
its annual meetings at Columbus, May, 1938. 
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them cannot be established so long as the human element is ignored 
or relegated to second place. One of the greatest recent ad- 
vances is the realization by anthropologists that culture is a psycho- 
logical phenomenon, existing in the minds of the individuals who 
compose a society, implanted in those minds by the learning pro- 
cess and social habituation, and made manifest as the behavior of 
those individuals.? Culture has now pretty well been shown to 
consist of socially patterned and socially practised habits—habits 
of behavior, both overt and covert, habits of doing and thinking 
and feeling. Another way of putting it is to say that culture con- 
sists of socially conditioned and organized sets of ideas, attitudes, 
emotions and muscular coordinations. And without culture no hu- 
man society is or has been able to exist. Viewed from this angle, 
artifacts are in large part merely objectivizations of certain psy- 
chological patterns. Thus the mere shape and size of an artifact 
does not tell us much about it from the cultural point of view; 
practically identical artifacts have been known to occupy very 
different positions in the cultural patterns of different peoples.* 
So also mere descriptions of outward manifestations of customs 
or ceremonies are comparatively barren culturally if we are igno- 
rant of their meanings and values in the society practising them. 

By giving the above definitions of culture, I do not mean 
to imply that everything concerning culture has now been dis- 
covered and understood. But the fairly well proven psychological 
basis upon which culture rests has provided the anthropologist with 
a certain amount of connective tissue to study. It requires that 
we devote more attention to the physiology, so to speak—i.e., the 
functioning of a culture under study—as well as to its dry bones, 
or bare structure. 

Now the question arises as to what are the proper objectives 
of cultural anthropology. The science of anthropology has chosen 
one of the most ambitious definitions of its field on record—“the 


2See Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (New York, 1934), Chapters 1 and 8; 
Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York, 1936), Chapter 17 and passim; B. Mal- 
inowski, “Culture as a Determinant of Behavior,” Factors Determining Behavior, 
Harvard Tercentenary Publications (Cambridge, 1937), p. 183-69; W. I. Thomas, Primi- 
tive Behavior (New York, 1987), Chapter 8 and passim. : # 
*See John Gillin, “The Configuration Problem in Culture,” American Socio- 
lapionl Review (Pittsburgh), I (1936), 373-86; R. U. Sayce, Primitive Arts and Crafts 
(Cambridge, 1988), Chapter 10 (“Superficial Resemblances”: not discussed entirely from 
this point of view, but providing examples) and passim. 
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study of man and his works.” Of course, no one man can cover 
such a field adequately, and the comparatively small group of pro- — 
fessional anthropologists have had to lean heavily and properly 
upon many other disciplines, such as psychology, sociology, biology, 
geography and geology, mathematics, anatomy, etc., etc. In fact, 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to conceive of a science which can 
contribute nothing to the study of man and his culture. 

The cultural anthropologists are by definition those who de- 
vote themselves primarily to the study of culture, in distinction 
to the physical anthropologists who are primarily concerned with 
man’s biological characteristics and evolution. The two fields are 
of course closely interdependent, and the student working in one 
field who is ignorant of the contributions of the other can expect 
little progress in his understanding of man. But physical 
anthropology is essentially a branch of zoclogy and its methods 
of investigation are closely allied to the methods and procedures 
of that science, while cultural anthropology is one of the social 
sciences and may be expected to share in methodological develop- 
ments within the general field of social science. It is generally 
recognized that culture is “what men live by,” and that a complete 
or even a more adequate understanding of it would go a long way 
toward enabling us not only to correct many of the ills which at- 
tend human social existence, but also to make useful predictions 
regarding human behavior in the future. 

At the present time cultural anthropology may be divided 
into three branches as follows. Prehistoric archeology attempts 
to describe the cultures of extinct peoples. Such descriptions, 
however, must be made from examination of material remains. 
Intelligible description by prehistoric archeologists depends upon 
their knowledge of living cultures, and the patterning of life dur- 
ing early times must be deduced from artifacts on the basis of 
analogy to known functioning cultures. At best, such reconstruc- 
tion is bound to be incomplete, but it is the only means we have of 
shedding light upon the origins and development of human culture 
in periods and places where little or no documentary evidence is 
available. Linguistics, as a branch of cultural anthropology, deals 
primarily with the study and recording of the languages of pre- 
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literate peoples, although in the larger sense its students are con- 
cerned with the entire interplay of verbalizations and their sub- 
stitutes with the other aspects of culture. The third branch of 
cultural anthropology goes under the various designations of 
social anthropology (the term preferred by the “functionalist” 
group), ethnology and ethnography. Regardless of the differences 
intended by the use of these several terms the third branch is con- 
cerned with the study of living contemporary cultures from all 
points of view—structure, function, and process. In practise, the 
anthropologists perusing these data have dealt largely with con- 
temporary preliterate cultures, although several studies have been 
made of “civilized” cultures.* On the whole, however, the study 
of the complex interrelations of western culture has been left to 
the sociologists, who are faced with the tremendous task of keep- 
ing us informed of and attempting to explain the many aspects 
of our civilization. 

It seems therefore that students of culture have two objec- 
tives: first, to discover and describe, insofar as is possible, the 
origins and development of human cultures. This is the recon- 
struction of unwritten history. Secondly, they must record, 
analyze, explain, and eventually generalize reliably upon the ways 
and characteristics of culture in all of its manifestations. This 
means that the human social animal must be studied both inten- 
sively and extensively. 


Now I propose to mention a few fields of research to which 
cultural anthropologists might profitably devote their attentions 
and to which laymen might profitably devote their support, pro- 
vided they are interested in human progress through science. 
This does not pretend to be an exhaustive list, but only a sug- 
gestive one. 


I. First it seems to me that a well-planned attack on human 
cultural problems would complete the record and description of 
cultural variations before it is too late. It is surprising to note 


‘ *E. g., R. S. and H. M. Lynd, Middletown (New York, 1929), and Middletown 
in Transition (New York, 1987); W. L. Warner’s study of Newberryport, Mass., now 
in press; the Harvard study of rural Ireland, of which the first published document 
is Conrad Arensberg, The Irish Countryman (London, 1936); John Dollard, Class and 
Caste in a Southern Town (New Haven, 1937); Hortense Powdermaker, After Free- 
dom (New York, 1939). 
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that a great deal more money—some estimates give ten times as 
much—is spent each year in collecting zoological and botanical 
specimens than is devoted to collecting of data concerning the 
human cultures which are rapidly disappearing before the spread 
of European civilization. This is true in spite of the fact that 
much more useful knowledge can be derived from the study of 
dead biological specimens than from the study of dead human 
cultures, even in cases where the latter leave archeological re- 
mains.** At the present time the two least explored areas cul- 
turally are South America and the island of New Guinea. In 
South America, part of which I know at first hand, each year 
finds the progressive breaking down of aboriginal patterns of 
behavior which will be forever lost if not recorded. Unless west- 
ern culture itself collapses in that time it is safe to say that another 
fifty years will see the destruction of practically all of the aborig- 
inal cultures of that continent. 

The recording of these cultures is not an idle search for 
curiosities. It is a matter of getting on record all possible varia- 
tions of human behavior under the influence of culture, so that we 
shall have as broad a base as possible for our generalizations. 
The botanist attempting to arrive at useful generalizations on 
plant life does not content himself with pulling up and examin- 
ing a few weeds in his back yard. He must base his generaliza- 
tions on as wide a variety of plant life as it is possible to secure. 
So also the cultural anthropologist must not neglect the wide 
range of cultural manifestations. Furthermore, the use of the 
laboratory procedure for simplifying situations and isolating fac- 
tors is practically impossible in cultural studies. For this rea- 
son the cultural anthropologist must study simplified cultural 
situations as they occur in nature, i. e., among the simpler and 
more primitive cultures. As Benedict says: 

The problems are set in simpler terms than in the great Western civi- 
lizations. . . . Modern civilization has grown too complex for adequate 


analysis except as it is broken up for the purpose into small artificial sec- 
tions. And these partial analyses are inadequate because so many outside 


4 The highly valuable activities of zoological and botanical scientists should not, 
in my view, be curtailed in the least. If, however, study of the structure and 
havior of exotic plants and lower animals are deserving of considerable financial and 
scientific support, investigation of the structure and behavior of man himself should be 
hardly less de 


eserving. 
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factors cannot be controlled. . . . In primitive society, the cultural tradf- 
tion is simple enough to be contained within the knowledge of individual 
adults, and the manners and morals of the group are moulded to one well- 
defined general pattern. It is possible to estimate the interrelation of traits 
in this simple environment in a way which is impossible in the cross-cur- 
rents of our complex civilization.’ 

The question of investigating the remaining primitive cul- 
tures of the earth is placed first on the agenda of “unfinished 
business,” because it is the one vital task which cannot be ap- 
proached with gentlemanly leisure and because its successful ac- 
complishment underlies so many of the other problems which 
await solution. Furthermore, the cost of such investigations is sur- 
prisingly low in comparison with many other types of field work, 
as the present author knows from his own experience. Large and 
elaborately equipped expeditions, such as are often required in 
certain other types of investigation, are not necessary in ethnology. 
The good ethnologist, aside from note-books, photographic and 
measuring instruments, carries most of his scientific equipment 
in his head, and he knows that a large retinue may destroy the 
very thing he has come to study, namely, the aboriginal patterns 
of culture. 

2. Following are some of the problems whose solution may 
reasonably be expected to be furthered by ethnological study. 

a) Acculturation problems are those arising from contact of 
cultures. Many characteristics of culture, as of any other class 
of phenomena, can only be adequately understood when the system 
we are investigating is placed under stress. Culture contact, rather 
than manipulation in the laboratory, provides us with material for 
study of cultural stress and strain. The changes which are occur- 
ring within our own culture are the source of many of the most 
vexing contemporary social problems. Yet we know relatively 
little about the general characteristics of cultural systems when 
undergoing change. The contacts between simple, preliterate cul- 
tures and others offer us a simplification of the situation which is 
the desire of all investigators. However, it is no exaggeration to 
say that within a relatively short time none of these simple in- 
tegrated cultures will remain to be investigated under strain of con- 


5 Benedict, Patterns of Culture, p. 17-8. 
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tact. At present there are many situations of this sort available 
in South America, Oceania, Africa, and to a lesser extent in Can- 
ada, Asia, Australia, and among some North American Indian 
tribes in the United States. A well-planned investigation of human 
cultures would make a concerted attack upon several of these 
cultures simultaneously and with comparable methods. 

b) Problems of the individual and his relation to culture 
cover one of the largest areas of maladjustment in modern society, 
Yet we know very little concerning the formation of so-called 
normal personalities outside our own culture, almost nothing of a 
general nature concerning deviations from the norm. Why is it 
that modern civilization seems to have the highest incidence of 
neuroticism? What types of culture patterns provide the best op- 
portunities for personal adjustment and “happiness”? What are 
the limits beyond which no culture can mold the individual per- 
sonality without its disintegration? We should have a much 
surer grasp of the problems of crime, mental breakdown, social 
maladjustment, education, and so on, if we understood more pre- 
cisely the impact of culture upon the personality in other cultures, 
as well as in our own. 

c) The problems of social control need vastly more elucida- 
tion. There are societiés on record with fairly advanced cultures, 
for example the Pueblos, which seem for long periods of time 
to have been able to maintain control in moderately large popula- 
tions without show of force or tyrannical authority. But is dem- 
ocratic control possible in a society organized around many 
divergent interests? And what accounts for the dominating in- 
terests of a culture—environment, race, historical accident, and 
what else; and how are these factors combined? What is the re- 
lation between cultural interests and individual personality de- 
velopment? What degree of diversity can be tolerated without 
cultural and social collapse? 

d) What independent influence in culture patterning is to be 
attributed to the factors of sex difference, age difference, and 
blood relationship ?* 


* Margart Mead has undertaken to study some of these problems, but we cannot 
expect her to cover the world; see her Sex and Temperament in Three Savage So- 
— had York, 1935); Coming of Age in Samoa (1930); Growing Up in New 

uinea (1928). 
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e) What substitutes for war and violent conflict have ever 
been devised which actually work? 

f) The so-called categories of thought or logical absolutes, 
such as time, space, beauty, etc., should be explored as functional 
entities in the range of cultural settings, rather than as mere 
curiosities. 

g) The ultimate objective of the cultural anthropologist is, 
in my view, the understanding of cultural wholes. Once we 
succeeded in establishing scientific methods for handling cultures 
as dynamic integrated systems or configurations, many of the more 
specific questions would fall into their proper perspective. In many 
other sciences this approach has proved the most productive. 
Configurations so far known, whether they be atoms or solar 
systems, are characterized by patterns of dynamic interrelations 
between entities or points. In fact, such might be given as a 
definition of reality. Now, with culture our problem is to under- 
stand the system, and the first step is to establish verifiably the 
points, then the relationships. Insofar as theoretical thought has 
proceeded along these lines the culture trait has been accepted 
as the basic type of point, connected by relations of various sorts 
with other points to compose a cultural system. However, con- 
fusion exists as to the definition of traits and of relations. In 
other words, a large amount of field investigation and theoretical 
cogitation remains among the “unfinished business” before these 
cultural wholes, which we so glibly refer to as patterns, con- 
figurations and systems, will be adequately understood and com- 
pared. 

3. In archeology many advances have been made in tech- 
nical methods of preserving specimens and in establishing chrono- 
logical relations between cultures. Large areas of the earth still 
remain to be explored archzologically and long periods of time 
during which human culture was developing still remain to be 
filled by the investigations of the archzologists. There is no 
danger of archxology dying out for lack of work to do, provided 
it has the funds to carry it on. 

There was a time, however, when there seemed to be danger 
of archzology’s dying out through sterility. Investigators became 
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so absorbed in cataloguing artifacts and establishing time relations 
between them that they seemed to lose all interest in the fact 
that their finds, after all, have no significance except as they shed 
light on human life and culture.” 

Part of the unfinished business in archeology is to advance 
scientific interpretation of results so that other scholars may grasp 
the human, cultural problems so far as possible of the societies 
whose remains are excavated. One significant attempt along this 
line is now being made by the Lithic Laboratory for the Eastern 
United States at the Ohio State Museum under the direction of 
H. C. Shetrone. Mr. Shetrone and his associates have set out to 
investigate thoroughly the muscular skills involved in manufac- 
ture, sources of supply, uses and distribution of stone implements. 
When they have carried their program through we should have 
for the first time a clear appreciation of the lithic industries which 
have engaged the major part of man’s industrial activity during 
ninety-nine percent of his existence upon the earth. The Lithic 
Laboratory operates on the theory that stone artifacts are not 
merely given data in themselves, but that each artifact represents 
a human and cultural problem which some individual, conditioned 
by his group culture, ‘solved. It is to be hoped that similar pro- 
grams of research in archeology will enlarge our understanding 
of other types of excavated remains along culturally significant 
lines. 

Without going into more detail, I trust that I have suggested 
that cultural anthropology, far from being a collection of esoteric 
specialties of no human significance, is properly concerned with 
the problems of cultural conditioning which makes social human 
beings what they are. Culture is still but incompletely known, 
and ample “unfinished business” of the utmost importance remains 
for the cultural anthropologists. 


™For further discussion of this point, see Julian H. Steward and Frank M. 
Setzler, “Function and Configuration in Archaeology,” American Antiquity (Menasha, 


Wis.), IV (1938), 4-10. 

















OHIO SURVEYS FROM THE AIR 





By ALFRED J. WRIGHT 





Many Ohioans have been interested in studying the evolution- 
ary aspects of today’s landscapes. Very likely many more will 
think along these lines during the year, marked as it is by the 
sesquicentennial celebration of the founding of Ohio. There 
have recently come into the possession of the State Archzological 
and Historical Society some air photographs of one aspect of this 
evolutionary thought. 

Through the good offices of the State director of aeronautics 
and the Materiel Division of the United States Army Air Corps, 
Wright Field, Dayton, these photographs were taken with a view 
toward establishing the persistence of some original survey lines 
in the present-day landscape. The use of the airplane in making 
aerial studies has met with considerable success in the exhaustive 
tests to which the method was put in the Muskingum Conservancy 
Project and in numerous archeological and historical studies. 

Major Fred Smith, formerly director of zronautics, located 
these original survey lines on contour sheets of the Ohio Coopera- 
tive Topographic Survey. Thus oriented, he photographed virtu- 
ally all of the Ludlow and Roberts Lines, and portions of the 
Greenville Treaty Line. In the accompanying photographs por- 
tions of these original surveys are indicated, generally in the center 
of the view. They are necessarily oblique photographs, taken at 
an elevation of 12,000 feet. Distortion prevents accurate scaling 
of all but one of them—Fig. 5. 

In a previous study, the writer ventured some observations 
relative to the influence of original surveys upon Ohio town pat- 
terns... In the meantime these photographs have been made avail- 
able to the end that persistence of these lines may be observed in 
rural as well as urban areas. 


1“Ohio Town Patterns,” Geographical Review (New York), XXVII (1987), 
615-24, 
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The consequences of Ohio’s situation with respect to the 
prevailing paths of continental settlement have been the subject 
of much study and comment; in particular, the rapidity with which 
Ohio increased in population, after a somewhat tardy period of 
appropriation and settlement. Contiguity to the Great Lakes or to 
the Ohio River has not necessarily meant that their influence upon 
the peopling of a state would be marked. In the instance of 
Ohio, however, the influence of these two water boundaries has 
been unmistakable. In the apportionment of lands and in the suc- 
cessive economies developed there, the influence of these environ- 
mental features has been pronounced. 


Greenville Treaty Line 

Chief among Ohio surveys is the Greenville Treaty Line. 
With but two interruptions, it marks the division between the orig- 
inal surveys of southern and eastern Ohio and the tardily-settled 
northwestern portion of the State. The treaty with the Indians 
which inaugurated this line was subsequent to the establishment of 
the Virginia Bounty or Military District. The Virginia District, 
therefore, constitutes one of the two interruptions referred to 
above. Having agreed to this line as marking the boundary of the 
land to which the Indians were conceded to have superior title, 
no surveys were made to the north and west of this line until 
after subsequent treaties extinguished Indian title to the northern 
portion of the State. This fact explains the other interruption of 
the Treaty Line, between Lake Erie and the town of Bolivar on 
the Tuscarawas River (Fig. 1). 

The Greenville Line followed the Cuyahoga River to its por- 
tage with the Tuscarawas, and thence along the latter stream to 
a point where an old Indian trail crossed the river, marked ap- 
proximately by the town of Bolivar. Thus these two portions 
of the Greenville Line were never observed in surveying minor 
civil subdivisions and are, therefore, not a part of the present land- 
scape. 

Fig. 2 (3-749C) is a view toward the southwest along the 
Greenville Treaty Line. In the left background the Great Miami 
River may be discerned. This was photographed in May before 
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the crops had masked the pattern of fields and roads. The old 
Treaty Line may be seen running entirely across the photograph 
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Fig. 1 
Greenville Treaty Line, the Ludlow and Roberts Lines 


. After W. E. 
Peters, Ohio Lands (Athens, 1930), 109 


from top to bottom, almost through the center of the view. There 
are places where its continuity is interrupted, but for the most 
part its persistence is remarkable in view of the century and a 
half which has elapsed since it was run. The town of Lewiston 
in Logan County appears in the right foreground. 

This portion of the line is not within the Virginia Military 
District, so the eccentricity of orientation of roads and lot lines 
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peculiar to the District is not shown on this view (See Fig. 5, 
1-749H). Only a minor portion of the line is marked by high- 
ways, and no villages appear to be localized by it. This is not 
illogical in view of the fact that this boundary at no time sepa- 
rated areas that were currently open to federal sale, and as an 
Indian territorial limit, it could scarcely have invited white man’s 
population groupings. 


Ludlow and Roberts Lines 

The boundaries of the Virginia Military District were the 
Scioto, Little Miami, and Ohio rivers. This necessitated a line 
being drawn from the headwaters of the Scioto south to those 
of the Little Miami. To establish this boundary, two surveys ~ 
were run: the earlier Ludlow and the later Roberts lines, lying — 
about four miles apart where they crossed the Greenville Line, ~ 
After considerable discussion, Congress in 1818 used both lines — 
in determining this limit to the Virginia District. South of the 
Treaty Line the survey of Ludlow was accepted, while north of 
it the Roberts Line was held to be official. Disputed lines, such 
as these were for a time, might lead to interesting lot lines and 
minor civil subdivisions, consequently Smith photographed all 
of them. The limits imposed by publication preclude our showing 
more than one view of each survey, but these will give an adequate 
idea of the persistence of these lines. Fig. 3 (2-750E) is a view 
toward the northwest along the Ludlow Line. This was photo- 
graphed from near Plattsburg in Clark County, with the survey 
cutting the center of the picture from top to bottom. The old 
Cumberland (National) Road may be seen intersecting the Lud- 
low Line in the center of the view. The town of South Vienna 
lies just west of the intersection. This was photographed dur- 
ing May and the survey line appears to be quite as distinct as in 
the instance of the Greenville Treaty Line. Inasmuch as this is a 
portion of the Virginia District boundary, there should be some 
indication of the eccentricity of orientation that we associate 
with the older survey. (See Fig. 5.) The reader will have little 
difficulty in observing abundant evidence of the contrast in field 
pattern and road orientation; to the right they are not oriented 





Fig. 2 
Greenville Treaty Line, view toward the southwest from near Lewiston. Courtesy of Major 
Fred Smith, former director of aeronautics, state of Ohio. 











Fig. 3 
Ludlow Line, view toward the northwest from near Plattsburg. 
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Fig. 4 
Roberts Line, view toward the southeast over Indian Lake. 








A detail of field pattern in Champaign County. 
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with the cardinal points of the compass, while to the left they 
are. Account must be taken of the oblique nature of the view, 
but the contrast is unmistakable. 

Fig. 4 (1-749B) is a view toward the southeast along the 
Roberts Line. The old survey appears on both sides of Indian 
Lake, but the view is foreshortened on account of the poor visi- 
bility south of the lake. As a feature of the pattern of occupance, 
this, like the other two original surveys, persists in the present 
scheme of holdings. Other air photographs of this survey reveal 
much the same degree of persistence south of the lake. In all of 
them we see striking evidence of the longevity of original surveys 
in land holdings. 

From the air some account must be taken of the contrasting 
systems within and without the Virginia District: Fig. 5 is a 
view of the Ludlow Line in Champaign County, sections 7 and 
12, Salem township. This low altitude and nearly vertical shot 
of the field and road pattern on both sides of the Virginia District 
boundary reveal a form sufficiently common as to warrant some 
emphasis. The north-south road just to the west of the Ludlow 
Line is not in the Virginia District, and follows a section line; in 
the Virginia District there are no section lines. It is common for 
roads to orient the field pattern, so this sample may be taken as 
typical throughout the adjacent areas. In towns and cities where 
there is apt to be a more active change in lot lines, these original 
surveys are not so persistent, but even here there is ample evi- 
dence of these regional contrasts. 





SOURCES OF THE NAMES OF THE COUNTIES 
OF THE WESTERN RESERVE 


By Freperick C. WAITE 


An examination of the names of the eighty-eight counties in 
Ohio shows that over half of these names commemorate indi- 
viduals such as signers of the Declaration of Independence, gen- 
erals in the Revolutionary War, early presidents of the United 
States, and statesmen of the early period of our national history. 

A considerable number of county names are of Indian origin. 
Part of these are the names of Indian tribes. In others the In- 
dian word is the name of a river which traverses the county and 
was named before the county was erected. 

A few county names in Ohio are descriptive either of topog- 
raphy, position, or of some feature within the bounds of the 
county. 

There is a fifth small group of county names that have no 
relation to anything in American history. Among the names of 
the counties in the Western Reserve are found examples of each 
of these five groups. 

The name of a county adjacent to the Western Reserve— 
Columbiana—is an euphonistic alteration of Columbia, the per- 
sonification of our country, and the name of Gallia County recalls 
that unfortunate endeavor to colonize refugees from the French 
Revolution. 

In the origin of a county there are two phases. The first is an 
enabling legislative act, defining the boundaries and the name of 
the new political unit. This preliminary phase is called the “erec- 
tion” of a county. In case of counties arising during the terri- 
torial era erection was by a proclamation of the territorial gover- 
nor and ruling judges. After statehood was attained erection was 
by legislative enactment. In many cases county boundaries were 
changed by legislative acts subsequent to the original erection. 


(58) 
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In an enabling act, or following it, came appointment of com- 
missioners who conducted an election in the new county, and 
when the elected officers qualified the county was said to be “es- 
tablished” or “organized.” 

There was necessarily an interval between erection and es- 
tablishment, which in some instances extended over several years. 
In such cases the newly erected county was temporarily annexed to 
an adjacent established county for purposes of government, espe- 
cially as related to courts and records. 

The first county in Ohio was erected by proclamation on July 
27, 1788. To it was given the name of Washington, in honor of 
George Washington. In it was included all that part of the West- 
ern Reserve lying east of the Cuyahoga River. 

On August 15, 1796, Wayne County was erected. It included 
that part of the Western Reserve west of the Cuyahoga River 
and extended to include the southern peninsula of the present state 
of Michigan and part of the present state of Indiana. The name 
commemorates General Anthony Wayne. 

On July 29, 1797, the northern part of Washington County 
was erected as Jefferson County named to honor Thomas Jefferson. 
From 1796 to 1800 the Western Reserve was in two territorial 
counties. From 1796 to 1797 the two territorial counties were 
Washington and Wayne, and from 1797 to 1800, Jefferson and 
Wayne. The Cuyahoga River was the dividing boundary in each 
case. 

On July 10, 1800, the territorial governor, by proclamation 
erected Trumbull County to include all those parts of Jefferson 
and Wayne counties that lay in the Western Reserve. Therefore 
Trumbull County became co-extensive with the Western Reserve 
and so remained until December 31, 1805, a period of five and a 
half years. 

In the following list of the fourteen counties lying wholly 
or in part in the Western Reserve priority in age is based on date 
of erection. If date of establishment were used as the criterion 
the order would be somewhat changed. 

The counties of the Western Reserve in order with date of 
erection of each follow: 
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Trumbull, July 10, 1800 
Geauga, December 31, 18057 
Portage, February 10, 1808" 
Ashtabula, February 10, 1808' 
Cuyahoga, February 10, 1808" 
Huron, February 7, 1809 
Medina, February 18, 1812 
Lorain, December 26, 1822 
Erie, March 15, 1838 
Summit, March 3, 1840 
Ottawa, March 6, 1840? 
Lake, March 6, 1840 
Mahoning, February 16, 1846 
Ashland, February 24, 1846 


With the exception of Trumbull which was by proclamation 
of the territorial governor, all of these were erected by legislative 
act, two in December, seven in February, and four in March, 
showing that usually action on erecting new counties came late in 
the legislative session. 

Of the fourteen counties in the foregoing list, ten lie wholly 
in the Western Reserve. Of the four that lie only partially in 
the Western Reserve approximately eighty per cent of the area 
of Summit County, fifty-eight per cent of the area of Mahoning 
County, seventeen per cent of the area of Ashland County, and 
twelve per cent of the area of Ottawa County lies in the Western 
Reserve. 

For six of these counties, namely Ashtabula, Cuyahoga, 
Geauga, Lorain, Mahoning, and Trumbull, there is no duplication 


1 The bill erecting Geauga County states it is to be effective March 1, 1806, and 
the single bill erecting Portage, Ashtabula, and Cuyahoga counties gives the date it 
is to be effective as June 7. Some writers use for the date of erection of these 
me the effective date instead of the date of enactment as given in the foregoing 
table. 

In the Acts of Ohio, 6 Assemb. (Vol. VI), 3-5, the date of the bill is printed 
“February 10, 1807.” This is a misprint. The acts of the Assembly of 1806-07 are in 
Vol. V, while Vol. VI is for the Assembly of 1807-08. Moreover, the Journal of the 
House of Representatives states that the bill was signed February 10, 1808. 

The priority of erection of the three counties erected in 1808 is based on the 
order in which the three counties are mentioned in the single bill which authorized 


the erection of all three counties. 

2In the foregoing list Ottawa County is given priority over Lake County because 
in the Acts of Ohio, 38 Assemb., the bill for Ottawa County is on p. 99, while that for 
Lake County is on p. 102, which presumably is the order in which the legislative officers 
signed the two bills, both on the same day. 
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as a county name in any other state. Counties with the name of 
Ashland, Huron, Medina, Ottawa, and Portage, are found in two 
states each, while Erie and Summit are county names in three 
different states, and nine states have a Lake County. 

Trumbull County commemorates Jonathan Trumbull who 
was governor of Connecticut when this county was erected. It is 
the only county of the Western Reserve named for an individual. 
This county has a feature found in no other county in the State. 
It is precisely square, being twenty-five miles on each border. 
Crawford County is nearly square, but has a small notch in its 
southeast corner. 

Geauga County takes its name from an Indian word reputed 
to have been the early name of the river, which, when the county 
was erected, lay entirely within the county. 

This Indian name, however, was not in use when the area 
was first settled. The map of 1785 by John Fitch and the map 
of 1787 by Manasseh Cutler both show this river with its present 
name of Grand River, and this is the name that appears on the 
early maps of the surveyors of the region. 

Ashtabula County was named for its principal river. The 
name is of Indian origin. 

Cuyahoga County takes its name from the best-known river 
of the Western Reserve. The importance of this river both as a 
boundary between Indian nations and as a highway for Indian 
travel between the St. Lawrence and Mississippi basins brought 
it to the attention of early explorers and its name appears on 
some earlier maps where no other river in the area of the Western 
Reserve is named. The word Cuyahoga is of Indian origin. 

There is a similarity of sound in the two words Geauga and 
Cuyahoga, and spellings are only an attempt to translate into 
English syllables the oral enunciation by Indians, with much diver- 
gence of spelling for the same word. J. W. Taylor, in his History 
of Ohio suggests that both words are modifications of Cayuga, 
the Indian tribe, the name of which is perpetuated by the name of a 
lake and a county in New York State. 

Having met one example of a name of an individual and 
three names of Indian origin we next come to a county named 
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for a local feature within its bounds. The Indian portage be- 
tween the Cuyahoga River and the headwaters of the Tuscarawas 
River lies in the southern part of the Western Reserve, ten miles 
east of the middle point of the east and west extent of that area. 
When the western part of Trumbull County was taken to erect 
a new county in 1808, it included this portage and the new county 
was named Portage County. In Wisconsin is a county of the 
same name arising from a similar feature. 

When in 1840 the western part of Portage County was con- 
tributed to help form Summit County, the Indian portage was in 
the area of the new county. Now, therefore, Portage County is 
misnamed. It retains the original name, but does not contain the 
portage. 

It was not until the treaty of Fort Industry in 1805 ex- 
tinguished the Indian claims to that part of the Western Reserve 
west of the Cuyahoga River that surveys could be made and set- 
tlement begun. Therefore it was not until 1809 that there was 
any need of erecting a separate county in the western area. Huron 
County was the first county which lay entirely west of the Cuya- 
hoga River. Although erected in 1809 it was not organized until 
six years later. 

Huron County was named for the Huron River which was 
entirely within its borders when the county was erected. The 
name of this river appears on maps of 1785 and 1787. The name 
is also that of one of the Great Lakes and commemorates an im- 
portant Indian tribe. The name is found in connection with this 
lake on maps before it appears as the name of the river. This 
county, when erected, was co-extensive with the area known in 
Ohio as the Firelands and in Connecticut as the Sufferers’ Lands. 

Medina County was the second county erected entirely west of 
the Cuyahoga River. Its name seems to be devoid of historical re- 
lation to the area which it designates. At the time the county was 
erected the name Medina was used in only one place in the United 
States. It was the name of a town in New York State. No re- 
lation to that town, however, has been found for owners or early 
settlers in the area of Medina County. Medina is the name of a 
city in Arabia, but no connection is apparent, although local his- 
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torians give this origin of the name. It seems unlikely that people 
closely connected with the Christian church would choose a Mos- 
lem name. The present town of Medina, the county-seat, which 
was not settled until after the county was named, was first called 
Mecca, another Arabian name, but was changed, probably because 
there was a town of the same name already established in Trum- 
bull County. No reliable nor plausible evidence has been found 
that explains the choice of the name Medina for this county, or 
states who chose the name. Of the seventeen town names in this 
county twelve, beside Medina, are duplications of town names in 
eastern states, eleven of them being town names in New York 
State. This makes it probable that the name Medina, when ap- 
plied to the town, was derived from the New York town name. 

Lorain County derives its name froma French place-name that 
has no historical relation to the area which it designates. There is, 
however, reasonably reliable tradition as to how this name was 
chosen. Judge Ely, one of the influential men in the area, which 
became this county, had traveled in Europe and had spent some 
time in the French province of Lorraine, which he much admired. 
It is said that it was he who suggested the name. The name has 
the merit of being unique in the United States and also euphonious. 

Erie County derives its name from Lake Erie and this desig- 
nation in turn comes from the name of an Indian tribe. It was 
erected by taking from Huron County its northern part border- 
ing on Lake Erie. 

Summit County derives its name from a feature within its 
boundaries. It contains the highest point on the Ohio Canal and 
those connected with canal transportation in the years before this 
county was erected called this point “the summit.” Similarly today 
in railways crossing mountain chains the top of the grade is 
called the summit. 

The chief city of Summit County is Akron. The name is 
derived from the Greek word akros, meaning high. Thus, we 
have the county name and the city name with the same meaning, 
only one is an English word and the other a Greek word. Akron 
was named about 1825 and incorporated in 1836, four years before 
Summit County was erected. 
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Ottawa County derives its name from the name of an Indian 
tribe. 

Lake County, like Erie County, takes its name from the name 
of the large body of water forming the northern boundary of 
Ohio, but from the generic part of the name. The name is fitting 
since this county has a greater extent of frontage on the open 
lake in proportion to area than does any other county in the State. 
This is the smallest county in the State and is adjacent to Ashta- 
bula, the largest county in the State. 

Mahoning County derives the name from the Mahoning River 
which traverses it. The name of the river is of Indian origin, 
but was not applied to that river until long after the first white 
settlement. In the early maps of the Western Reserve this river is 
called Big Beaver, but maps of 1830 name it Mahoning. There 
was a Mahoningtown in this area much earlier. 

Of the source of the name of Ashland County definite evi- 
dence is given by H. S. Knapp in his history of that county on 
the written statement of Francis Graham, then living. 

In 1822 in the township of Montgomery, then in Richland 
County, was a village called Uniontown. Application was made 
for a post-office, but since there was already a post-office named 
Uniontown in Ohio the postmaster general refused to duplicate 
the name. Thereupon John Sloane (1779-1856) of Wooster, at 
that time member of Congress from that district, chose the name 
Ashland for the post-office. Sloane was a friend and political 
adherent of Henry Clay, and tradition says that Sloane chose 
the name Ashland because it was the name of Henry Clay’s planta- 
tion near Lexington, Kentucky. Graham became the first post- 
master and the village soon took the name Ashland. 

When, twenty-four years later, it was proposed to erect a new 
county in that region, Ashland was the largest town, central in 
the area, and the prospective county-seat, and Ashland was chosen 
as the name of the new county. 

Thus, of these fourteen county names, seven (Ashtabula, 
Cuyahoga, Erie, Geauga, Huron, Mahoning and Ottawa) are of 
Indian origin, all except Erie and Ottawa being derived from 
previously named rivers. This is half of all the county names 
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in the Western Reserve, while in the State as a whole only 
about a fifth of the county names are of Indian origin. 

Only one of these county names (Trumbull) commemorates 
an individual, a much smaller proportion for the Western Re- 
serve than for the State as a whole. 

Three names (Portage, Lake and Summit) are descriptive 
of local conditions. Of the three remaining names one (Ash- 
land) was chosen by a known individual, one (Lorain) is tra- 
ditionally the choice of a European place-name by a known 
individual, and one (Medina) is the name of an Arabian city, 
more likely directly taken from a town in New York State, 
but who made the choice is not known. 

The county names in the Western Reserve show several ex- 
amples of almost musical euphony. These are among the Indian 
names and for harmonious rhythm the names Ashtabula, Geauga 
and Cuyahoga approach those rarely beautiful Indian names such 
as Hiawatha. 

The origin of place names is an interesting study and when 
it is coupled with historical relationship it adds interest to these 


county names used in daily conversation in northeastern Ohio. 


* * * 
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MIAMI UNIVERSITY, CALVINISM, AND THE ANTI- 
SLAVERY MOVEMENT? 





By James H. RopABAUGH 





Miami University is a daughter of the Old Northwest. Its 
origins may be traced to the land grant made by Congress to John 
Cleves Symmes in 1787. According to the contract, among the 
lands of the Symmes Purchase one township was to be reserved 
for an “academy or college.” After years of controversy and 
litigation during which Symmes sold the reserved lands, Congress, 
in 1803, granted in trust to the state of Ohio another township 
in lieu of that within the purchase. By authorization of the legis- 
lature of Ohio, the present college township was set aside. On 
February 17, 1809, an act was passed establishing the Miami 
University. After years of political controversy over the location 
of the university itself, during which time a small endowment 
was built up from the leasing of the lands, the institution was 
opened in the fall of 1824. 

At that time Robert Hamilton Bishop, a Scotsman well- 
known in the West as a preacher and teacher, became president. 
Small hope had been held by some for the little college buried in 
the wilderness, but Bishop, who foresaw the growth of Ohio 
and the Middle West, assumed his position with optimism for 
the institution’s future. It began to thrive immediately, and by 
the late 1830’s was the leading university west of the Alleghenies. 
During these years new buildings were constructed, the endow- 
ment was increased by the leasing of the college lands, and the 
number of students, reaching 250 in 1839, was greater than in 
any other western school and compared favorably with the great 
universities of the country. 

Although a state institution, Miami University was virtually a 
Presbyterian stronghold during the first fifty years of its exis- 


.. 1 This address was delivered before the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
April 29, 1988. 
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tence. All of its presidents up to 1873 were Presbyterian minis- 
ters, and its trustees and professors were, in general, members of 
that denomination. Presbyterian philanthropic associations, such 
as the Presbyterian Education Society and the Board of Education 
of the General Assembly, gave financial aid to Miami and to a 
number of its students. This close connection with the church in- 
volved the university in the strife which split the Presbyterians 
into the Old and New Schools in the 1830’s. 


During the early decades of the nineteenth century the 
rugged individualists of the United States, and particularly of 
the West, began slowly to arise from the clutches of the pure 
Calvinism which had been inherited from the old countries, Pure 
Calvinism had taught that because of Adam’s original sin, all men, 
except the elect who had been foreordained to salvation by divine 
decree, were inherently evil and damned to a fiery hell by an 
angry God. Here was a doctrine at which the democratic spirits 
of the West gradually revolted as they listened to the thundering 
voices of such theological liberals as Nathaniel W. Taylor of Yale 
and his protegé, Lyman Beecher; George W. Gale and his con- 
vert, Charles Grandison Finney and Finney’s pupil, Theodore 
Dwight Weld. In the process of the evolution of religious doc- 
trines from orthodox Calvinism to a new freedom of the spirit 
came inevitable and bitter struggles such as those between the 
Old and New Schools of the Presbyterian Church. Although 
there were various doctrinal points of difference between the Old 
and New Schools, the great distinction was psychological, one of 
attitudes. Whatever seemed to be liberal in the sense of repre- 
senting something new in theological principle or religio-social 
policy can perhaps be generally associated with the New School. 
On the other hand, the Old School, narrowly sectarian, generally 
represented the orthodox, conservative point of view, which ac- 
cepted the existing order as right and decried anything new. 


Bishop was, by his training, essentially a reformer. Although 
steeped in the religious teachings of the Burgher Church of Scot- 
land, his contacts at the University of Edinburgh opened to him 
a wider interest in mankind, and he turned with enthusiasm to the 
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new studies of human society, namely, history, politics, and social 
relations. At Edinburgh he fell under the influence of Dugald 
Stewart, then the leading philosopher of the British Isles, a liberal, 
an anti-cleric, and an enthusiastic supporter of the French Revolu- 
tion. Other students attending Stewart’s lectures while Bishop 
was there included the later Whig leaders, Lord Henry Cockburn, 
Lord Henry Petty, Francis Horner, Lord Francis Jeffrey, and 
Lord Chancellor Henry Brougham. Under the influence of Stew- 
art and his students Bishop began to criticize the idea of having 
various denominations. 

He carried these influences with him to the United States in 
1802. From 1804 to 1824 Bishop taught at Transylvania Uni- 
versity ; there and later at Miami he taught courses in social re- 
lations, said to be among the first of such courses taught in the 
United States. While in Kentucky he became involved in a bit- 
ter controversy in the Associate Reformed Church, in which he and 
several other young ministers were attacked for their liberal teach- 
ings. With this background Bishop assumed the presidency of 
Miami University. When the church divided in 1836-37, Bishop 
pled for unity. As early as 1833 he sensed the oncoming revolu- 
tion and published A Plea for United Christian Action, Addressed 
Particularly to Presbyterians. This sermon was re-published all 
over the country, and served to involve Bishop and Miami Uni- 
versity in the conflict. Bishop’s great work in the strife was an 
attempt to compromise and harmonize the opposing schools, and 
the university became the center from which this movement 
emanated. 

Bishop’s colleagues in the attempt to re-unite the church in- 
cluded Samuel Crothers, an anti-slavery leader then preaching in 
Adams County, Calvin E. Stowe, husband of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, John W. Scott, a Miami professor and father of President 
Benjamin Harrison’s first wife, and several former students of 
Miami, most prominent of whom was Thomas E. Thomas. In 
1838, they formed an organization known as the “Reformers,” or 
“Conservatives,” or “Ministers and Elders of the Presbyterian 
Church, who declined to adhere to either division.” This asso- 
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ciation held a number of conventions and published on the Bishop 
press at Oxford a magazine called the Western Peace-maker and 
Monthly Religious Journal, From May, 1839, to September, 1840, 
a determined campaign for peace and friendly relations within the 
church and religious community was carried on in the Peace- 
maker and other journals and papers. The “Conservatives” 
adopted Bishop’s proposals advocating the establishment of a 
truly democratic form of government in the church such that the 
local churches would not be subject to the dictation of the General 
Assembly. Along this line Bishop wrote that although the church 
is of much importance, after all it is up to “each man, in his 
place,” to “attend particularly to himself. ... When every pro- 
fessor of religion will keep his own heart and his own conduct 
right, we will have a reformed state of society.” 

Although Bishop soon passed from active leadership in the 
attempt to re-unite the church, that leadership fell into the hands 
of several of his former students. During the middle decades of 
the century Thomas and Joseph Glass Monfort both graduates of 
Miami in 1834, and William C. Anderson, who had fallen under 
Bishop’s influence although not a student at Miami, kept active 
the struggle for reunion. By 1866, these men were able to bring 
the proposals for reunion to a point where negotiations were 
started. Monfort and two other former students of Bishop at 
Miami were appointed to the Joint Committee on Reunion. Mon- 
fort drew up the plan for reunion on the basis of “the Standards 
pure and simple,” and propagandized successfully for the accep- 
tance of the plan, according to which the Old and New School 
assemblies agreed to unite in May and November, 1869. This 
amounted to a virtual adoption of the portion of Bishop’s plan 
which guaranteed self-government to the synods and presbyteries. 

The connection between the Presbyterian Church and Miami 
University has been a very real one; the university through its 
administrators and graduates exerting a great influence on the 
church. The denomination in turn vitally affected the university. 
The theological controversy enveloped Miami University and as- 
sisted in bringing trouble within its walls, which forced Bishop 
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out of the directorship of the institution. Another controversy 
was raging at the same time which, with the theological strife, 
took its toll at Miami in the removal of liberal leadership from 
the university and replacing it with dogmatic and arbitrary rule. 
That was the anti-slavery movement. 


The anti-slavery movement was accepted by the social re- 
former, Bishop, with open arms. His Scottish educational heri- 
tage instilled in him an essentially humane and democratic point 
of view. While in Kentucky he had formed a warm friendship 
with the Reverend David Rice, the father of Presbyterianism in 
the West and the man who took the first conspicuous step toward 
the abolition of slavery in Kentucky. Bishop was chosen to edit 
Rice’s Memoirs. Bishop spent several years in organizing Sunday- 
schools for Negroes in and around Lexington and was more 
than once returned to the grand jury for these activities. In 
Ohio, Bishop apparently assisted in forming the Ohio Coloniza- 
tion Society and was elected one of its vice-presidents. A local 
colonization society was organized among the students and pro- 
fessors at Miami. By 1830, the colonization idea, however, had 
displayed its impracticability and a new organization, the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society, got under way about 1833. 


The famous Lane Seminary debate in 1833 and the formal 
agitation of the American Anti-Slavery Society beginning in 1834, 
set in motion the organization of a number of local anti-slavery 
societies in the West. Shortly after the Lane debate, the Miami 
University Anti-Slavery Society was formed on June 12, 1834. 
The students, among them James G. Birney, Jr., expended much 
time and energy speaking throughout the region, distributing 
pamphlets, and procuring subscriptions to various anti-slavery 
papers, and they assisted James G. Birney, Sr., to develop the first 
circulation of the Philanthropist. These activities of the students 
received the support of Bishop and Scott. These men, however, 
refused to join the society, preferring to press first for an anti- 
slavery stand within the Presbyterian Church. Bishop was not 
a rabid abolitionist of the Garrisonian type. 


In the anti-slavery movement within the church Bishop was 
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allied, on the whole, with the same men with whom he was united 
in the religious controversy. These men wished to see the church 
declare slavery a sin, while, at the same time they agreed 
that, in order to solve the problem, expediency as well as right- 
ness would have to be taken into consideration. In the Peace- 
maker, the religious periodical previously mentioned, Bishop and 
Scott wrote that the problem of abolition was an educational one, 
and it was therefore the responsibility of the church through its 
ministers to teach some means of abolishing slavery. As the move- 
ment for emancipation grew, it became Bishop’s “determination 
to compel the Presbyterian Church to take anti-slavery ground, 
and to assist in arresting the onward progress of Slavery, and 
ultimately remove the curse from American soil.” He began his 
active crusade in the conventions of the “Reformers” who passed 
resolutions condemning slavery and calling upon the whole church 
to take a similar stand. 


Southwestern Ohio was an area of divided opinion both on 
the religious and slavery questions. Bishop’s sympathy with the 


New School and with the anti-slavery movement won him the en- 
mity of a large portion of the community and of a majority of the 
Board of Trustees who were either members of the Old School or 
pro-slavery in sentiment. They chose to attack Bishop’s administra- 
tion for laxity of discipline, that being based solely on the fact 
that he permitted the students in their literary societies to debate 
the important religious and political questions of the day. Bishop 
frankly encouraged the students to have and to speak their own 
opinions freely, and in his final address as president of Miami 
he said: “I love to see in young men a disposition to think and to 
act in all things for themselves and on their own responsibility. 
... Nor have I yet any occasion to repent of throwing myself 
upon the understandings and the hearts of any number of young 


”? 


men. 


The Board forced the resignations of Bishop and Scott. The 
administration of the university was then turned over to George 
Junkin, the “heresy-hunter” of the Presbyterian Church, an Old 
School leader, who, in 1835, brought on the split in the church 
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by his prosecution of the Philadelphia minister, Albert Barnes, for 
heresy. In addition, Junkin was an ardent anti-abolitionist. He 
immediately felt called upon, as he said, “to labor for the sup- 
pression of a class of disputations that result in evil,” namely, the 
debates on religious and political questions in the literary so- 
cieties. In the course of an eight-hour address against abolitionism 
Junkin stated that when he came to Miami, “it was early impressed 
upon my mind, that this brand [abolitionism] had already kindled 
up a fire which had well nigh consumed Miami University. To 
such a runinous degree did the fire burn within her bosom, that 
the Trustees took up the subject and passed strong resolutions 
condemnatory of this wild fire.” Junkin’s job would have been 
difficult enough even if he had not been a bigot. But he attempted 
to replace the liberal administration of Bishop, which was emi- 
nently successful, with the dogmatic rule of a tyrant, or monarch, 
as he chose to call himself. The result was that the students rose 
up against him, the number in attendance began to decrease, and 
agitation was soon set on foot in the community and among the 
alumni demanding his removal. After three years of fighting 
everything that did not conform to his Old School orthodoxy, of 
winning the hatred of the Methodists and other sects, and of 
battling abolitionism, Junkin resigned in 1845. 

The influence of Miami University in the anti-slavery move- 
ment in the Presbyterian Church continued as Bishop’s students 
carried on his program. Again it was Thomas who led the agita- 
tion, assisted particularly by Anderson. Monfort edited an anti- 
slavery church paper called the Presbyter. In 1864, after years 
of bitter debate, the Old School General Assembly adopted as em- 
phatic an abolition declaration as any abolitionist could desire. 
This, wrote the historian of the relation of the Presbyterian 
Church to the Federal Union in the Civil! War, “was indeed a 
triumph for the southern Ohio group, that for over twenty years 
had been fighting to get the Assembly to adhere to its 1818 stand,” 
that is, take a frankly abolitionist position. 

Thus Miami University exerted her influence on the anti- 
slavery crusade, especially in the Presbyterian Church. Not only 
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did she produce students such as Jared M. Stone, Freeman G. 
and Samuel F. Cary, John, James and William Thomson, Robert 
Schenck, David Bruen, and Thomas and Monfort who carried 
on the struggle, but through the activities of Bishop and Scott, 
the university became the center of the early movement within 
the Old School to force the church to take an anti-slavery stand. 
As a virtual Presbyterian school, Miami became a storm center 
of two great controversies which rocked the national church; 
first, the controversy between liberal and orthodox Presbyterians ; 
second, the struggle between the slavery and anti-slavery forces 
of the church; with each group fighting for the control of the 
university. By 1845, the conflicts had brought disaster to the 
administrations of Miami’s first two presidents. Nevertheless, 
the Presbyterians still remained in control of the university. 
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OHIO’S DEEP ROOTS IN CONNECTICUT 
By JOSEPHINE E. PHILLIPS 


To Elijah Backus Esq one of his Majestys Justices of the Peace for 
the County of New London Comes Zebedee Wood one of the Granjurors 
of our Soverign Lord the King for the County of New London and Com- 
plains & Gives Your Worshop to Understand that Gideon Baker of Nor- 
wich in Said County was on or about the Midle of August Last Guilty of 
Transgression of Law in S¢ Norwich for that he the S¢ Baker Did Breek 
the Peace by in an Angry Manner meke an assalt on the body of Samuel 
Loomer Jun’ of S¢ Norwich by Threting S¢ Loomer by Saying that if he 
Said another word he would Nock his head of and Did hold up his hand 
or fist against S¢ Loomers face Sundrie times and Did further Threten to 
Strike S¢ Loomer and Very much Terifie and Affright S¢ Loomer he the 
S¢ Loomer then being In the Peace of God and the King all which doings 
of the S¢ Gideon Baker are against the Peace of God and the King and 
Contrary to the Law of this Colony in Such Case made and Provided 
Dated at Norwich the 3 day of September A D 1773 

ZEBEDEE Woon, grandjuror 
For witnesses take 
EBENEZER LOOMER 
SAMUEL LooMER JUN’ 
Evidences 


This complaint against Gideon Baker, endorsed with a war- 
rant for his arrest, the constable’s statement that the arrest had 
been made—six months later—and the court’s decision that he 
was not guilty but must pay costs, is among the documents in the 
new material recently added to the Woodbridge-Gallaher Col- 
lection. 

Elijah Backus, like the long line of his descendants in Con- 
necticut and throughout the states of the Old Northwest Territory, 
was a public-spirited man and served his community in a variety 
of ways. 

The numerous papers pertaining to his duties as justice of 
the peace for His Majesty King George III, and later for the 
state of Connecticut, afford an interesting picture of the times. 
Not only were there persons who would threaten to “Nock of a 


Head” of an adversary, but there were those who would break 
the Sabbath: 
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One Abigail Martin (wife to John Martin of New London North Par- 
ish—) Did Travel from S¢ North Parish on her way to Windham till 
stop’d in Norwich West Farms by the Subscriber, it being the Sabbath or 
Lord’s Day Which is against the Peace of the State of Connecticut and in 
Violation of the Law of S¢ State. 


There was vandalism, too. Under date of March 10, 1771, 
a certain John Waterman informs and complains 


as well in Behalf of our Soverign Lord the King as Himself & others (con- 
serned in a Schoole Kept in a School house in S¢ Norwich... of which 
School the above Conplanant is Master) that on the night fowling the 9th 
Day of March A D 1771 thare was Considerabell Damage Don in Said 
School house by Som Disorderly Person or persons in burning or Carying 
away Sundry Ink stands writing & reading Books to the value of thirty 
Shillings Lawful money. 

A more careful inventory was taken and it was found that the 
suspected persons “Did in S* School hous On S? night throw into 
the fire & Consume 6 InkStands 13/6 & 5 Rulers & plumits & 1 


pale 2/6 & 1 book 2/8.” 


The Revolutionary War brought problems of its own: “One 
Edmund Darrow ... Did on May the 17th 1777 Sell Two Quarts 
of New england Rum for the Some of Six Shillings L M which 
money was paid in hand which Dowings of the S* Darrow are 
against the Peace and Law of this State.” 


On December 21, 1775, a certain George Champlin, “One 
of the committee of Inspection,” for South Kingston, made affi- 
davit that “Sundry Goods Amounting to £75/9/3 Stirl? Sold by 
Mr. Christ. Champlin of South Kingston to Dudley Woodbridge 
of Norwich were not Imported Contrary to the Association of the 
General Congress.” 


Dudley Woodbridge himself, son-in-law of Elijah Backus 
and later connected with numerous commercial enterprises in the 
settlement of Marietta, Ohio, was clerk for the Committee of In- 
spection for the town of Norwich. In his handwriting is a report 
of that Committee: 


? Pursuant to a Recommendation of the Continental Congress [Dated 
30th May 1776 to the Com#t of Inspection in the United Colonies to regu- 
late the price of Salt so as to prevent unreasonable enactions on the part 
of the Seller &c.”] we... do affix the price of that now on hand as fol- 
loweth Salt of the best Quality by Retail at 5/ p* Bushel, Libson Salt at 
4/ pr De and that all other Salts be in proportion to their Quality. 
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Besides his activities as an official, Elijah Backus owned and 
operated the large smithy known as Backus’ Iron Works at 
Yantic. Here were forged anchors for some of Connecticut’s 
armed vessels during the Revolution. It is claimed that two of 
these weighed 1200 pounds each. Several cannon were cast here 
also, but the chief manufactures were plow irons, hoes, axes, 
scythes, spindles for buoys along the coast-channels, and cranks 
for sawmills and gristmills. Iron work for the first mills in Ohio 
was ordered in 1789 from the Backus Works and in 1795 Rufus 
Putnam was sending for more: “You will recollect that I don’t 
wish the Radius or Sweep of the Crank to exceed 14 or 14% 
inches & the saws to be of a good length.” 

A number of workmen were needed to carry on so flourish- 
ing a business, and the “farther” or “garden” who could secure for 
the youth in his charge an apprenticeship under Elijah Backus, 
probably considered himself fortunate indeed. Five indentures 
for apprentices are among the new papers. The earliest is dated 
in 1755 and the latest is forty years later. The legal phraseology 
varies little in these indentures. Sometimes provision is made 
that upon his discharge the apprentice shall receive a sum of 
money as well as clothing, but the usual agreement is that Backus 
shall dismiss him with “two sutes of apparil, one Sutabell for 
Working Days & the other for Sabath or Lord’s Day,” upon satis- 
factory completion of his duties. One father, upon the day of in- 
denture, has to promise to “Deliver to S¢ Backus the fowling 
articles within Six months from this Date for the Use of S? 
aprentis (viz) two Good Every Day Shirts and one white holand 
Shirt & one pair of Shoes and a Coat Jacket & britches sutabell 
for S¢ aprentice for Sundays.” 

The apprentice promises to serve until he arrives at the full 
age of twenty-one years. There is a pleasing rhythm to the 
words: 


During which time he the S¢ apprentice his Master shall faithfully 
Serve his Secrets keep his Lawful Commands Cherfully Obey he Shall 
Do no Damage to his S¢ Master nor See it don by others without telling or 
giving Notice thereof to his S¢ Master he Shall not waste his S¢ Masters 
Goods nor lend them unlawfully to others he Shall not Commit fornica- 
tion nor Contract Matrimony within S¢ term at Cards Dice or any un- 
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lawful Game he Shall not Play whereby his S¢ Master may be Damaged 
with his own Goods or Goods of others During S¢ term without Licence 
of his S¢ Master he shall neither by nor sell he shall not absent himself 
Day nor Night from his Master’s service without his leave nor haunt ale- 
houses Taverns nor Playhouses but in all things behave himself as a faith- 
ful apprentice ought to Do During S4 term. 

In return for all this, “the S¢ Master Shall use the utmost 
of his endevors to teach or Cause to be taught and instructed the 
S¢ Apprentice in the traid and Mystery he now Professeth Oc- 
cupieth or Followeth.” In one case the Master is also to en- 
deavor that the apprentice “be taught reading writing & Vulgar 
Arithmetick so far as to enable him to keep an inteligable book 
of Accounts after the manner of farmers.” In another case the 
apprentice will learn “Makeing Sythes & Axes & Other Edge 
tools as well as common Country work.” 

Samuel Backus, founder of these Iron Works had died in 
1740, leaving a widow and eleven children, all but three of them 
minors, the youngest an infant of one month. Papers incident to 
the settling of his estate show that he had been prosperous, thrifty 
and well-schooled. The “Minnet of Real Estate” evaluates his 
“House & 160 acres Land adjoyning” at twenty-two hundred 
pounds. “Ye Mills & Land adjoyning about 14 acres” is placed at 
750 pounds. Other acreage, especially along “Crambery Pond 
Brook” and Bradford Brook, brings the total to £5,341. This 
divided equally among the twelve heirs made each share £445. 

Elijah was the fifth of the eleven children and at the time of 
his father’s death was in his fifteenth year. By the time division 
was made of the “Movabell Estate,” however, he was old enough 
to take over the Iron Works. While his sister, Elizabeth, received 
such items as “A Bed & Bolster .. . a fine shirt . . . 1 new Cover- 
lid. . . a bought Tablecloth and one Ditto homspun,” Elijah is 
credited with “a Large Anvil. . . pr. Large Bellows. . . hamer 
for horsnails . . . 2 tools to turn augers . . . 2 Smith hand hammers 

. I Iron sledge,” and a great many other articles interesting to 
the student of well-equipped blacksmith shops of the 1740's. 
There seems to have been a division of the books which their 
father had owned. Elizabeth received John Flavel’s “Life,” 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” and “End of Pirates;” Isaac, “Russell’s 7 
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Sermons ;” Elijah, Mather’s “True Religion,” “A Call to Delaying 
Sinners,” and one-third of a “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

On January 8, 1753, Elijah Backus married Lucy Griswold, 
daughter of John Griswold, Esq., of Lyme. Of their nine chil- 
dren five lived to maturity, and each of the five made some contri- 
bution to the settlement of the Ohio Company’s Purchase and the 
Northwest Territory.’ 

Elijah Backus, 2nd, a graduate of Yale in 1777, began the 
practise of law. In 1784 he married Lucretia Hubbard. A son, 
Thomas, was born in 1785, and a daughter, Lucretia, in 1787. A 
few weeks after the birth of this little girl, the mother died. It is 
said that when Elijah came to Marietta in 1790, his little three- 
year-old shared his saddle. This Elijah is chiefly known now as 
owner of the island which he sold to Harman Blennerhassett in 
1798, and as printer and publisher of the first newspaper in 
Marietta. He was receiver of public monies for a time and was 
elected to the Senate. He later removed to Illinois where his 
daughter became the wife of Judge Nathaniel Pope. 


It is doubful if the son, Thomas, came early to Ohio. He 
was a member of the household of his Uncle James for a while. 
At seventeen he was a student at Yale. 


N. Haven December 28th 1802. 


Dr. Sm. My Bills were due three weeks ago. They amount to about 
twenty dollars. Mr. Bear the Steward requested us to pay them at the end 
of this term. I wish if it is convenient that you would send me a horse to 
come to Norwich on. Bissell Strong and Young will have horses sent them 
if it is not sleighing. Whoever comes with theirs can likewise take mine. 
I shall leave colledge in a fortnight from this day as after ther commons 
will be broken up and I shall have to stay at some of the boarding houses 
in town. I wish you to send me four or five dollars to bear my expenses 
as I have spent about all that which you gave me at Norwich. In what 
manner I will let you know when I get to there. I have kept an account of 
my expenses. I will thank you to send my horse to Lebanon if it is possible, 
that it may get here in season otherwise my business will be much deranged. 
Yours affectionately 
THomAS BACKUS 
Mr. JAMES BAcKusS 
Merchant- 
NorwIicH. 


1See Louise Rau, “Lucy Backus Woodbridge, Pioneer Mother,” Ohio Archao- 
logical and Historical Quarterly (Columbus), XLIV (1935), p. 405-42; Josephine E. 
Phillips, “James Backus, Citizen of Marietta, 1788-1791,” ibid., XLV (1986), p. 161-72. 
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This letter compares favorably with other schoolboy letters 
of the Collection. Dudley Woodbridge, Jr., and William Wood- 
bridge, his cousins, had also studied at Yale, and had also had to 
have their bills paid and money advanced and horses sent up for 
them at vacation time. 

Thomas settled in Ohio and practised law. He married 
Temperance Lord, at Marietta, in 1810, and they had five chil- 
dren: Elijah, 3rd; Lucretia; William; Alexander; and Abner 
Lord. Elijah, 3rd, followed in his father’s footsteps and was an 
honored member of the Ohio bar. Abner Lord Backus was a civil 
engineer and for some forty years, from 1837-1878, served in con- 
structing and managing Ohio’s canal system. 

The story of James Backus, son of Elijah, 1st, and the one 
who came first to Marietta, as gleaned from letters and papers in 
the original Woodbridge-Gallaher Collection, stops quite abruptly 
after he conducted the French emigrants over the mountains for 
the Scioto Company. It is known that he had difficulty in settling 
his accounts with that intangible “company.” He was also urged 
to remain in Norwich and relieve his elderly father of the cares 
and responsibilities of the Backus Iron Works. And there is a 
slip of paper which reads: 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE 
Let these Certify to whom it may concern that Mr. James Backus of 
Norwich & Miss Dorothy Church Chanler of this town were on the evening 


following the date hereof, lawfully married by me. 
EurpHatet Lyman Clerk 


Woopstock Sept. 15th 1793. 


One wonders if the young lady of his choice was worthy of 
him, and now it is possible to judge somewhat of this for the new 
letters contain many from Dorothy’s kin—her mother, sisters, 
nieces and uncle—and two from Dorothy herself. Around these 
can be built a picture. 


NorTHAMPTON 17th August [1798] 

An unexpected opertunity presents which I readyly improve to give 
you the pirticulars of my health it is much improved since you heard from 
me last I hav ben better these few dayse past than I have ever ben since 
my complaints Lucy and Sally are both verry well now and have got rid 
of their colds Mother is had an ill turn which lasted her more than A week 
but has got nearly over it now. Capt. Lane got home sunday morning he 
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entertained us that day with the perticulars of his journey which we 
listend to verry attentively I was verry glad to hear the house keeping was 
so flourishing I begin to think my presence will be of no importance but 
I am A little home sick some times. Mr. Vertilleo the painter is here draw- 
ing faces he has taken Ursula Capt. Lane and ebennezer My love to 
dudley I am glad you have his company Yours forever Dororuy B. 
Mr. JAmes Backus 
NorwicH 


The other letter was written nineteen years later and is 
addressed to her mother. James had died in September, 1816, 
leaving her with a family of six children. Three daughters were 
of marriageable age; another was ten years old; the sons, William 
and Henry were, respectively, thirteen and seven years old. 


Norwicu Feb Ilth 
... Sally has had a dredful cold except that we have ben well I have 

kept Johnethan my man so far through this cold winter although I feel as 
if I was extravigan in so doeing but we feel as if we should be carried of 
without any man and the cattle and hogs and logs and fire it seems as 
if we could not get along. William goes to school at bean hill but I cant 
get Henry to go I cant hire him nor persuade him... . I expect their will 
be a sale of books and mooveables as soon as the weather will admit of my 
parts being ret of we expect it will be necessary for us to do something 
for our futer support and the question is how and which way they must 
lern mating makeing and millinery they think they must lern the trades 
and go to Ohio the girles think they shall prosper better in a foreign land 
than here but we have not moved yet we laugh and contrive and I hope 
you will be down in the spring and help to conclude if they were fitted for 
a school. ... 

Dorotuy C. Backus 
Mrs Martian ELy 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


The laughing and contriving must have continued for some 
years. William was sent out to Ohio to learn merchandizing from 
his uncle, Dudley Woodbridge, and his cousin, Dudley Wood- 
bridge, Jr., in Marietta. The arrangement was not a satisfactory 
one and his sister Sarah takes him to task about it, in a lengthy, 
beautifully penned letter, dated from Norwich, August 24th, 
1819. It reads, in part: 


If Mr. Woodbridge, or anyone else, would be willing to take you from 
home, & permit you to work a little & play a little & trifle your time away 
just as you please, Ma would not wish them to do so because it would 
be injurious to you by encouraging in you an indolent habit which would 
prevent your applying yourself with diligence to business. . . . For you 
this application & diligence is peculiarly necessary as you can never hope 
to gain a livelihood without it. If your father had left property sufficient 
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to support you in affluence all the days of your life, it would not even 
then be advisable for you to lead an inactive course of life; for an indolent 
and inactive man is one of the meanest most despicable productions of 
nature... . I am very sorry to hear you complain in your letter that you 
have to be up by day & hard at it all the time. This is what you must 
do, or you can never make yourself respectable or become a man of 
property—you should not complain—but rather be thankfull that you have 
got —_ home into a situation where you can work with advantage to 
ourself... . 

, Mr. Woodbridge has written—I cannot copy the letter; it will take 
too much room in my paper—neither can I enclose it; it would make the 
letter too large—but I will tell you this, he makes two objections against 
you—he says that you are too silent and reserved & that your mind seemed 
wandering from your business so that you don’t appear to be fond of it 
at all—he observed, that if a person wished to transact a business with 
success he must be civil & obliging to customers, be sociable with them & 
by a pleasant, polite & agreeable address and behavior, induce them to 
purchase and call again. . . . I do sincerely hope that you will profit by 
these hints and endeavor to become very agreeable in your manners. .. . 
If you exert yourself to please & to do the best you can you will un- 
doubtedly succeed. If you don’t like the business I don’t think you shall 
succeed in it. I can see no other way but for you to come home again & 
that would mortify you and mortify us all to death to have it said that Ma 
was at the expence of fitting you out to Ohio, that you went, did not like 
the business and came home again upon the farm. 


Sarah concludes her letter with a request that he write imme- 
diately and tell them whether he thinks he will ever like the store 
business any better, and whether he is homesick or not, and also 
just what is his opinion of Mr. Woodbridge and his family. The 
postscript is brief and to the point: “They say that C .—— 
is married to a French kitchen maid; that she got drunk in 6 
weeks after they were married & behaved terribly & he got a bill 
from her. Don’t you be married, I charge you, at the peril of 
your life.” 

Henry, the youngest of James Backus’ children, studied for 
the practise of law and contemplated settling in the West. There 
are a number of letters he received regarding the requirements 
and opportunities. One is from E. Lane, from Norwalk, Huron 
County, Ohio, dated February 27, 1832. 





As to the expediency of leaving Connecticut, I have no doubt but 
that you had better remove. I should not know whether to choose between 
Ohio or Michigan. Both offer good places. Come & take your choice. I 
believe no quarantine is required in Indiana & think a situation may be 
found there equally good. Wherever there is an increasing population of a 
thriving people, a professional man finds room. 

I believe Mr. Woodbridge will be left out of the Office of Judge this 
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winter. If he resumes practice & will accept you as a partner it will be a 
most advantageous situation. I should believe he would be desirous of sych 
a connexion. 

The mother of Dorothy Chandler Backus was Marian Gris- 
wold, sister of Matthew Griswold, and there are a number of his 
letters to her. Marian was married three times, her second hus- 
band being Ebenezer Lane, and her third Justin Ely. Her chil- 
dren and her grandchildren wrote to her, bits of news or gossip or 
comfort, and they came to her for advice. There is social as well 
as personal history here. 

When Henry T. Backus married Juliana Trumbull Wood- 
bridge, daughter of Judge (later Governor) William Woodbridge 
of Michigan, the family of James Backus could point to more 
governors and influential men of law, either in their immediate 
ancestry or kin by marriage, than almost any family in Connecti- 
cut. Wolcott, Griswold, Parsons, Pope, Backus and Woodbridge, 
are a few of the names best known. It is an interesting snarl for 
the genealogist to untangle. 

The new letters afford little additional information about the 


settlement at Marietta but they do furnish opportunity for the stu- 
dent to look forward and backward, like the god Janus, from 
that point. Forward, to the development of one branch of a “first 


” 


family,” and backward to the very roots of that family in New 


England. 





WARREN KING MOOREHEAD 


Warren King Moorehead, noted archzologist and director of 
the Department of American Archeology of Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Massachusetts, for thirty-one years, died in the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital, Thursday, January 5, 1939. Dr. 
Moorehead, who had retired from Phillips Academy in June 1938, 
was taken ill while on a European tour and had been in poor health 
following his return. 

Dr. Moorehead was a life member of the Ohio State Arche- 
ological and Historical Society, and served as the curator of its 
Museum from February, 1895, to August, 1897. During that 
time he carried on archeological explorations in the State and did 
much to stimulate an interest in the pre-historic remains of this 
area. Although long absent from Ohio he always retained his 
keen interest in the archzeology of his native state and kept in close 
touch with his many local friends. 

He was the son of Dr. William G. Moorehead of the Xenia 
Theological Seminary and Helen King Moorehead, and was born 
in Sienna, Italy, March 10, 1866. His early years were spent in 
Xenia where he was educated in the public schools. He later 
attended Denison University at Granville and then spent three 
years studying under Dr. Thomas Wilson of the Smithsonian 
Institution. His early archeological experience was gained in 
Ohio where he conducted mound explorations on his own initia- 
tive for a period of four years. Following this work he carried 
on field investigations at Fort Ancient that resulted in wide-spread 
interest in this earthwork and played a significant part in its 
eventual preservation as a State park. Later he supervised 
field explorations in Ohio and other states for Prof. F. W. Putnam 
of Harvard University in connection with the World’s Columbian 
Exposition of 1893 at Chicago. 

Dr. Moorehead served as a member of the U. S. Board of 
Indian Commissioners for twenty-six years and always maintained 
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the rights of the modern Indian tribes. In 1920-1923 and 1927 
he investigated the Cahokia mounds for the University of Illi- 
nois and explored the Etowah mounds of Georgia in 1925-1927. 

His contributions in the field of archzology and related sci- 
ences gained him nation-wide recognition. An honorary M.A. 
degree was conferred upon him by Dartmouth College in 1901 
and honorary Doctor of Science degrees by Oglethorpe in 1927 
and Denison University in 1930. He was a Fellow of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science; a member of 
the American Anthropological Association; had served as presi- 
dent of the North American Civic League, Boston, Massachusetts; 
and was a trustee of the Peabody Museum, Salem, Massachusetts. 
In addition, he was identified with various other historical or- 
ganizations and groups in the East. 

Dr. Moorehead, during his long archeological career, was the 
author of numerous books in the field of archeology and con- 
tributed many articles to historical and archzological publications. 
Among the best-known of his printed works for Ohio are 
Primitive Man in Ohio and his various studies of Fort Ancient 
in Warren County and the Hopewell Mound Group in Ross 
County. Among his more general books may be mentioned: Pre- 
historic Implements, The Stone Age in North America, The 
American Indian in the United States, Stone Ornaments Used by 
Indians in the United States and Canada, and A Report on the 
Archeology of Maine. 

Dr. Moorehead was married to Miss Evelyn Ludwig of Cir- 
cleville, Ohio, in 1892. Besides his widow he is survived by two 
sons, Singleton Peabody Moorehead of Williamsburg, Virginia, 
and Ludwig King Moorehead of New Canaan, Connecticut. He 
is also survived by two sisters and a brother, Miss Margaret 
Moorehead, Mrs. Van der Veer Taylor and William G. Moore- 
head, all of whom make their residence in Xenia, Ohio. He was 


buried in the Woodland Cemetery of Xenia on January 9, 1939. 
R. G. M. 
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Prehistoric Antiquities of Indiana. By Eli Lilly. (Indianapolis, 
Indiana Historical Society, 1937. 293p. illus.) 


Within the past few years there has been a renewed and in- 
tensified interest in the study of archzology in the United States. 
As a result much new evidence has been brought to light and new 
methods and techniques have been evolved for securing and in- 
terpreting archzological facts. In the Middle West the Indiana 
Historical Society has played a leading part in the investigation 
of prehistoric problems. Research workers affiliated with this 
Society have been working in many different branches of the sub- 
ject in order to attain a well-rounded picture of the various cul- 
tures and their inter-relationships. In this book, Mr. Lilly brings 
together the results of these investigations, outlines the arche- 
ology of Indiana as it is known today, and shows the affiliations 
of the cultures present within the state with those in other parts 
of the Mississippi Valley. The author’s purpose in writing this 
book was two-fold ; he desired to acquaint the people with the pre- 
history of their state and to encourage additional and continued 
research along archzological lines. 

The first section deals with the racial origins of the American 
Indians and the peopling of the New World. The author sums 
up the evidence in regard to the migrations of the Indians into 
North America and reviews the rapidly accumulating data con- 
cerning man’s antiquity on the American continent. He next dis- 
cusses the various cultures which have been recognized in Indiana 
and indicates their position in the classificatory scheme that has 
been adopted by mid-western archeologists. Three patterns are 
represented, the Woodland, the Mississippi and an Unnamed Pat- 
tern which includes the Hopewellian Phase and the Adena Aspect. 
The characteristic traits of each pattern are listed. On page 26 
the traits for the Hopewellian Phase and the Adena Aspect are 
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listed together. Although these two manifestations may be even- 
tually placed in the same pattern it is misleading to list the traits 
together as the reader has no way of knowing which traits belong 
to the Adena and which to the Hopewellian. In addition one 
would infer from the heading that the Adena is an Aspect of the 
Hopewellian Phase. While this may be the author’s opinion it 
seems to the reviewer that such a classification is somewhat pre- 
mature. 


The author then goes on to speculate on the sequence of pre- 
historic events in Indiana and the surrounding region. In the 
main, these speculations stick fairly close to the known facts ; how- 
ever, in some cases they seem to be based on rather shaky evi- 
dence. 

In the next section Lilly describes in a very clear and in- 
teresting manner the outstanding and important archeological 
sites of Indiana. Among these may be mentioned the Angel 
Mounds located near Evansville. The mounds of this group are 
of the large truncated type and are similar to those at the Etowah 
site in Georgia. It is hoped that this important site will eventu- 
ally be taken over by’the state of Indiana and so saved from 
destruction. Another important site is the Anderson group 
which probably can be classified with the Hopewellian culture. 
All noteworthy mounds, village sites, earthworks and fortifica- 
tions are described and their cultural affiliations noted where pos- 
sible. 


The remainder of the book is taken up with a description of 
the various types of artifacts that have been found in Indiana. 
The objects are concisely described, illustrated by photographs 
and their probable functions noted. On page 198 the writer states 
that curve-based monitor pipes were often made of steatite. To 
the reviewer’s knowledge very few are made of steatite. Refer- 
ence is made on pages 212-213 to a “great silvery crescent” com- 
posed of sheets of mica found in Mound 7 of the Mound City 
Group in Ohio by Squier and Davis. The complete excavation of 
this mound by W. C. Mills in 1920 demonstrated that the so- 
called “crescent” was a rectangular pavement of mica covering an 
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area eight feet long by four feet in width. It had been placed 
over the sand stratum which covered the primary mound of the 
great central grave. 

The book is very well illustrated by photographs of sites and 
artifacts characteristic of Indiana’s prehistory. The objects shown 
on the various plates are artistically arranged against pleasing 
backgrounds. There is an adequate index ; the text is documented 
by numerous foot-notes, and the comprehensive bibliography at the 
end should prove to be of great usefulness to all students interested 


in the archeology of the region. 
R. G. M. 


History of the Iron and Steel Industry in Scioto County, Ohio. 
By Frank H. Rowe. Ohio Historical Collections, X. (Colum- 
bus, Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society, 1938. 
129p. 40 pl. Illus. $2.00.) 


The recent economic depression, with its attendant unemploy- 
ment, suffering, and unbridled criticism of the old economic order, 
has turned the attention of writers to a re-examination of indus- 
trialist enterprise and to an evaluation of the part played by 
various types of industries in the development of communities, 
states, and nations. This little volume, bristling with the names 
of major and minor industrialists, small operators, and merchants, 
traces the development of the iron and steel industry in Scioto 
County from its introduction in 1796 down to 1937. The reader 
will find interesting material concerning the early social position 
of operators and employees, community life, living conditions of 
iron and steel workers, rates of pay, the part played by science 
and invention in the production of both iron and steel, the pa- 
triotic services rendered by the manufacturers in producing arma- 
ments to be used by the United States Army in the Civil, Spanish- 
American and World War, and an examination of the physical 
and economic growth of Portsmouth and surrounding communi- 
ties. The author, by comparing the personnel and production 
Statistics of the Burgess Steel and Iron Works for 1898 with 
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those of the Wheeling Steel Company for their peak operations 
of June, 1937, concludes that technological unemployment has 
been negligible in the steel industry in that section. This sta- 
tistical conclusion, although interesting and impressive, is not 
entirely convincing. 

The volume under consideration contains neither footnote 
items nor a critical classified bibliography. Despite the author’s 
total disregard of the now accepted mechanics employed in scien- 
tific and scholarly historical writing, the reviewer feels that the 
volume, in some of its aspects, is a contribution to what has been 
and still is a neglected phase of Ohio economic life. One cannot 
ignore the fact, however, that such studies, taken singly, are 
doubtful contributions to historical knowledge. The value of the 
work would have been enhanced, perhaps, had the author devel- 
oped his subject against the general political, social and economic 
history of the period. 

The book, well-printed and comparatively free from typo- 
graphical errors, contains illustrations of steel mills and foundries, 
photographs of leading iron and steel manufacturers, a map, and 
an excellent index. An appendix, treating of nine charcoal fur- 
naces, concludes with’an appreciation of Henry F. Bertram, who, 
from 1908 until his death on July 23, 1938, was affiliated with the 
steel interests of Scioto County. 

Joun O. Marsu. 


The Book that Gave Iowa Its Name. A reprint [of Notes on the 
Wisconsin Territory; Particularly with Reference to the Iows 
District. By Albert M. Lea.] (Iowa City, The State His- 
torical Society of Iowa, 1935. 53p.) 

I Ama Man: The Indian Black Hawk. By Cyrenus Cole. (Iowa 
City, The State Historical Society of Iowa, 1938. 312p.) 


These two books, both published by the State Historical So- 
ciety of Iowa, relate to the centennial of the Territory of Iowa 
(1938). The former, The Book that Gave Iowa Its Name, is a 
reprint of a little book privately published by its author, Lieuten- 
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ant Albert M. Lea, in 1836. While the information which it 
records is of interest to all students of western, and Iowan, his- 
tory, the book is of significance primarily because it was due to 
it that the name Iowa became fixed upon the lands which were 
to become in orderly succession the Territory of Iowa and the 
State of Iowa. 

A compact little book, neat and well set up, it records the ob- 
servations made by Lea in the course of extensive travels and ex- 
plorations in the Iowa country in 1835, while he was serving in 
the First United States Dragoons. In addition to what he him- 
self saw, he was zealous in collecting information from surveyors, 
traders, explorers, and residents, and his narrative contains a good 
account of the general lay and character of the land, its water 
courses and local divisions, its towns, landings, and roadways, all 
features which he deemed would be of concern to the emigrant, 
the speculator, and the legislator. 

A large and detailed map of the route traversed by the Dra- 
goons in the summer of 1835 is inserted in the book, while the 
Act for establishing the Territorial Government of Wisconsin (as 
signed by President Jackson in 1836) is appended. 


* * * 


The second book, J Am A Man: The Indian Black Hawk, 
takes its title from a dramatic incident in frontier history. It was 
in Washington, D. C., that Black Hawk, a prisoner of war, was 
led before Andrew Jackson, then President of the United States. 
After a long and dramatic silence, the red man spoke: “I am a 
man and you are another.” This speech of the defeated Indian 
chieftain serves as the keynote of this present biography, for the 
author has been interested primarily in presenting Black Hawk as 
“only another man, one with many of the predilections of an 
Indian.” His book places the life and character of the famous 
Indian in proper perspective as a chapter in the tragic story of the 
red man in America. 

Divided into three sections (the Mississippi Frontier; the 
Black Hawk War; and the Sac and Fox Frontier in Iowa) the 
book gives in detail a comprehensive account of Black Hawk (or 
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as he was known among his tribesmen, Ma-ka-tai-me-she-kia- 
kiak) and his people. 

Black Hawk was a Sac chieftain, the leader, and to some 
extent the instigator, of the Sac and Fox rebellion which broke 
out in 1832, occasioned by the Indians’ long-time resentment of 
white occupancy of the lands which, despite treaties of cession, 
they still regarded as their hunting grounds. The campaign 
against the Indians was desultory and inefficient in management, 
but finally by virtue of their superior forces and arms, the white 
soldiers drove the Indians across the Mississippi, where, follow- 
ing the “Massacre at the Bad Axe,” Black Hawk surrendered at 
Prairie du Chien in the fall of 1832. 

Ample space is given to a recording of the Indian’s martial 
exploits on which his subsequent fame chiefly rests, but attention 
is also paid to other too-often neglected attributes of Black 
Hawk’s personality: his love of nature, his domestic virtues, and 
his high moral character. 

Frequent references are made, too, to the Indian’s own bi- 
ography, The Life of Mak-ka-tai-me-she-kia-kiak (Boston, 1834), 
dictated by the old chieftain in the lonely cabin on the Iowa River 
which he occupied following his defeat. It constitutes what Cole 
calls the most enduring work of Black Hawk’s life and should be 
of interest to anyone wishing to supplement the admirable work 
done by Cole in his book. 

L. R. H. 


Geronimo’s Story of His Life. Taken down and edited by S. M. 
Barrett. (Oklahoma City, Harlow Publishing Corporation, 
1938. 216p.) 
Mocco. By S. M. Barrett. (Oklahoma City, Harlow Publishing 
Corporation, 1937. I9Ip.) 


These books, written several years ago by S. M. Barrett, 
Superintendent of Education at Lawton, Oklahoma, and recently 
republished, are designed to give to the American reading public 
an authentic record of the private life of the Apache Indians, 
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especially in the days prior to their subjugation and captivity. 

The books are set in the American Southwest: Arizona and 
Old Mexico in the main, with brief excursions farther afield. 
They deal with Indian life on the plains and deserts during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. While both are devoted to 
a reproduction of Apache life, one is factually true, while the 
other is so only in spirit. 

Geronimo was an Apache chief—the last great one before his 
people were subdued by the invading white man. He himself 
was the leader in many a foray against the incoming settlers, and 
many were the depredations committed by him and his warriors. 
His was a dominating character. He possessed courage, initia- 
tive, executive ability, and determination, and was an adept in 
both strategy and diplomacy. These qualities plus his great phys- 
ical strength and endurance, together with his restive disposition, 
enabled him to achieve extraordinary successes in the face of 
seemingly overwhelming odds. His environment and experiences 
were responsible for the harsh code of ethics which to him fully 
justified his ruthless deeds of plunder and bloodshed. 

It was only after an enormous expenditure of men and money 
that the United States Government was victorious over the 
Apaches. Worn out by the long and bitter campaign against them, 
Geronimo and his followers surrendered to General Nelson A. 
Miles in 1886, with the understanding that they would be sent out 
of Arizona. Thereafter Geronimo and his people were captive 
exiles—in Texas, in Florida, in Alabama, and finally at Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma, where in the summer of 1904 Barrett first met the 
old chieftain (who died in 1909). 

The book is divided into four parts: the Apaches, wherein 
is given an account of the origin of the Apache Indians and their 
tribal divisions, together with a description of their family and 
community life; the Mexicans, a stirring section telling of Indian 
raids below the Rio Grande and of the many bloody encounters 
between the invaders and their much hated Mexican foes; the 
White Men, in which is chronicled the long and losing struggle 
of the Apaches against the United States army; and finally, a 
concluding group of miscellaneous chapters in which the old In- 
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dian warrior expressed his views on his own past, recounted the 
justices and injustices which life had dealt to him, and previewed 
the happy future which he (in 1905) hoped lay ahead—if not 
for him then at least for his people. 

Needless to say, Geronimo’s reminiscences make interesting 
reading, not only because of their stirring pictures of a now 
vanished way of living utterly foreign to us, but also because 
they enable us better to understand the motivation of many ac- 
tions which, not comprehending, we too readily condemn. Indian 
character, customs, and beliefs—this book makes all of them more 
understandable to white persons. 


* * * 


Mocco occupies in the field of fiction a place comparable to 
that held by Geronimo in the realm of biography. It is the story 
of a little Indian boy, son of an Apache chief, born among the 
Sierra Madre Mountains of Old Mexico, but destined during 
his lifetime to roam over a good portion of what is now south- 
western United States. A successful Comanche raid left him 
homeless and tribeless at an early age, and during long and bitter 
months he lived alone, fending as best he could for food and 
shelter for himself and his faithful pony. Then followed a long 
stay with some friendly Sioux, and, eventually, reunion with his 
people and the establishment of his own home. But his happiness 
was brief; Mexican soldiers killed his family and most of his 
companions, and once again Mocco roamed the prairies, coming 
at last to the end of the “Long Trail.” 

Mocco is a pleasing tale, well told and, like Geronimo’s 
reminiscences, of value for the insight it gives us into a bygone 
epoch and an alien civilization. 

The author is to be commended for his recording in these 
two books—and at a time when the material was yet available 
from eye witnesses—of the passing of a picturesque period in 


American history. 
L. R. H. 


Moccasins in the Wilderness. By Elizabeth Hawthorn Buck. 
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(Philadelphia, Penn Publishing Company, 1938. 238p. illus. 
$1.50.) 


Written primarily for boys and girls from ten to fifteen years 
of age, this book has many features to render it attractive to 
youthful readers. It is an exciting story of revolutionary days in 
western Pennsylvania, when that country was frontier land and 
its settlers were still preyed upon by hostile Indians. It has a 
diversified and appealing group of characters, the central figures 
being Mary and Angus McKenna, whose mother and small 
brother are captured by the Senecas in the absence of their father, 
gone east to help fight against the British. Left to fend for them- 
selves as best they can, the two children (they are hardly more 
than that) spend the winter with two companions, the Indian, 
Brown Bird, whom they befriend following an Indian raid, and 
Pierre Cadot, a congenial Frenchman who of his own choosing 
casts his lot with theirs. 

How these four pass the long winter, virtually snowbound 
in their log cabin, is told of at length. With the coming of spring 
their energies turn to the rescue of their mother and brother, in 
which undertaking they are greatly aided by Brown Bird. 

There is adventure aplenty in this book—Indian fights, buffalo 
hunts, long overland treks through dangerous country, to name 
but a few. 

Moreover, and this is most encouraging from the point of view 
of an historian, the author says that with the exception of Fort 
Graham, all the places mentioned in her tale are real, and the life 
that the settlers, army officers, and Indians led there is correctly 
depicted. Also figuring in the story are the following historical 
personages: James Power, the minister; Simon Girty, the Tory 
renegade; and Colonel Daniel Brodhead of the Eighth Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment. By such accuracy to fact, Elizabeth Hawthorn 
Buck has greatly enhanced the worth of her interesting book, 
making it thereby reliable as well as refreshing reading. 

L. R. H. 
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Correction 


Line 26, on page 164 of Volume 47, no. 2 (April, 1938 
issue) of the QuARTERLY, should read: “Most of the seventy 
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